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New England Association of Gas Engineers. 
sci 

The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, on the 16th, 17th and 18th days of February next, commenging at 
11 o’clock on Wednesday morning, Feb. 16th. 

Members intending to propose to the Association the names of applicants 
for membership are requested to send them to the Secretary at least one 
day before the meeting. The Directors will meet, at the same place, on the 
evening of February 15th, at eight o’clock. Papers to be read should be 
forwarded to the Secretary in season to be presented by him to the Direct- 


ors, at that meeting, for their approval. 
Go. B. Neat, 


Bosrox, Jan. 10, 1881. Secretary. 


ENTERED AT THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK, N. Yo. 
AS SECOND CLASS MATTER. 


ILLUMINATION BY ELECTRICITY IN NEW YORK CITY. 
a 


For the past six or eight weeks there has been quite an extensive demon- 
stration going on in this city as to the results obtainable, in a practical way, 
with electric lights for thoroughfares, 

Upon each block, at one of the street corners, posts of iron about thirty 
feet high, were erected from 14th to 34th streets, on Broadway, upen which 
electric lamps were placed; and in the open space in front of the Fifth ave- 
nue Hotel a lamp was placed on the top of the two candelabra gas posts 
which are placed there. The electricity is generated in 26th street, between 
Sixth and Seventh avenues. A complete circuit of large insulated wire is 
made from the source of supply through the different lamps, the wires be- 
ing carried upon the posts of the city’s fire alarm system, Other wires are 
also used to supply private consumers. 


It is said that wires are also to be suspended from the elevated railroad 
structure to reach some points where the light is desired. The total num- 
ber supplied at the present time from this source is said to be about eighty, 
of whica twenty-three or twenty-four are especially street lights. All of 
these street lights are furnished, thus far, to the city free of cost, so that a 
direct statement of cost, as compared with gas, cannot be arrived at as yet. 


Of course the company supplying the light will be able to arrive at a tol- 
erably accurate estimate of the running expenses after so long a practical 
experiment. * The number of gas lamps which have been in use on that part 
of Broadway where the electric lights are located is about seventy-five. 
These cost the city $15 per annum, including cleaning, lighting, painting, 
etc,, which would make a total annual cost of $1125. 

Where the electric lights are supplied to-“‘ private consumers ” the charge 
is one dollar per lamp per night up to 12 o'clock. The street lamps burn 
all night ; but if it be assumed that the company would be willing to fur- 
nish the light to the city for all night at the same price as they supply pri- 
vate consumers up to midnight, viz., one dollar per lamp per uight, the cost 
of lighting the one mile of Bruadway by electricity would be, for twenty- 
three lamps, $8395. Of course, this is ‘‘ supposing a case,” and, in the ab- 
sence of actual data, is only given as a supposable case. As to the character 
of the light it has been very aptly described by a French wriler as “ illumi- 
nation but not lighting.” It is true that there is much more light in some 
places than by the gas system ; but the object of street lighting is to light 
the roadways and sidewalks, and for this purpose all the light that is sent 
off in the upper air is wasted. 

Around each of the posts of the electric lights there is a very dark shadow 
for a space of twenty feet radius. There is more or less unsteadiness to the 
light of necessity although those above referred to are the steadiest we have 
ever seen when taken on the average. The average candle power of these 
electric lights, so far as can be judged from casual observation, will proba- 
bly not exceed 250 candles ; but in this judgment we may be in error, and 
no doubt, at times, the candle power is higher than that, but, on the other 
hand, there are times when it is less. There have been but few extine- 
tions, and during the recent heavy sleet storms, the comparatively limited 
extent of wire enabled the company to so watch and attend to their lines as 
not to have an interruption wheu the hour of lighting arrived. In one or 
two instances this is said to have been done by cutting the wires during the 
worst of the storm, which was in the daytime, and thus relieving them from 
the strain of the heavy weight of ice, which demolished the various telegraph 
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wires in the city to such an extent that, for twelve hours, communication 
was entirely cut off both with the outside and inside world by telegraph and 
telephone. 

Whether such a remedy would be possible were the lines extended to the 
lighting of the entire city is exceedingly problematical. It does not appear 
that there is any likelihood of competition in price between the two systems; 
and if the city is ready to pay for more light than it has had, there seems 
but little doubt but that a better lighting can be furnished by a judicious 
use of gas for the same amount of money than by any other syst2m. 








Suffocated in Bed. 
ao 
DEATH OF TWO YOUNG GIRLS FROM INHALING ILLUMINATING GAS. 

The necessity of carefulness in turning off gas, which has frequently heen 
shown in a tragic way, was again illustrated yesterday morning by the suf- 
focat-un of two young women. Henrietta Braundofer and Barbara Weiss 
were found dead in their bed at No, 599 Third avenue, where they were em- 
ployed in the restaurant of Mr. Fritz Henrich. The former, who was 17 
years of age, was a native of the city, and left her parents’ house at No. 224 
East Fifty-sixth street two years ago to take service in the family where a 
sister of hers had been engaged before. Barbara was 19 years of age and 
had less than two years since come to this country from Germany with an 
aunt. They slept in a hall bedroom on the third floor. About ten o’clock 
on Friday night the two young women retired. There were two gas jets in 
the room and probably both had been turned on in tie darkness and only 
one had been lighted. That at least seems the readiest explanation of what 
occurred in the room during the night. Next to it and communicating with 
it by a door, which was slightly ajar, isa large apartment in which Mrs. 
Hendrich, the proprietor’s mother, and a little child used to sleep, and the 
former was awakened yesterday morning by a strange sense of oppression to 
find that her room was filled with a hght vapor and that a heavy odor of gas 
pervaded it. The old lady roused herself at once and, fearful lest some ac- 
cident had occurred, she ran out upon the landing and called for assistance. 
Mr. Henrich’s wife answered her, and when she heard what occasioned 
the other’s fright she hastily joined her. A suffocating smell of gas was 
filling the house, and Mrs. Henrich as she turned into the room to carry out 
the child who had been left in it was almost stifled. She returned, though, 
and flung up the windows to give the offensive odor a chance to escape, and 
then for the first time thought of the girls in the bedroom. 


The door opening into it was first unclosed, and as the lady swung it open | 


to arouse the sleepers a strong current of gas swept outfrom it. No answer 


was given to her summons, and on looking in, a fearful sight was presented | 


to her. In the stifling room the two inmates wee lying on the bed, where 


they had fallen asleep, both lifeless. Help was summoned, but too late to! 


be of avail. Barbara, the older girl, lay nearest the wall, her face so calm 
and composed that she seemed only to have dropped asleep, were it not for 


the deathly pallor that had settled on it, and a thin red stream that oozed | 


from her nostrils. The younger girl was morefearful to look upon. Death 
had not stolen upon her quietly and stifled her in her slumbers. She had 
awakened while suffocating and struggled against it, but had succumbed in 
an agony that had left eloquent traces. The expression of the face was 
dreadful. It most resembles that which the victims of strangulation wear. 


The skin was livid, the eyes were bulging out as though bursting from their | 


sockets, and the protruding tongue was covered with a scaly coating. The 
services of a physician who was brought at once were of course useless, and 
then attention was turned to the causes of the girls’ horrible death. The 
examination of the two gas jets explained it. Only one of them was turned 
off. Doubtless both had been turned on when the inmates of the room en- 
tered it, and one had been left unlighted. 

The family of Henrietta Braundofer were informed of her hapless end, and 
a most heartrending scene occurred when they reached the apartments where 
she lay dead.—New York Herald, Feb. 13. 





Explosions in Yonkers. 
—— ‘ 
WESTCHESTER GAS HOUSE IN RUINS, 


Un Monday evening, February 7th, ata quarter past eight o’clock, our 
residents were thrown into a state of great excitement by a concussion which 
shook the foundaations of the city. Some idea of its foree may be formed 
when we state that persons seated in their parlor on Warburton avenue be- 
lieved some heavy body had fallen in the chamber above them. The house 
seemed to tremble, and doors flew open. In other localities articles were 
knocked from shelves and tables, ‘‘It is an earthquake!” 
is the powder house!” said another, ‘It is glycerine !” exclaimed a third. 

It was soon learned that the concussion was caused by an explosion at the 
works of the Westchester Gas Company, on Nepperhan avenue, north of 
Ashburton. The fire alarm was sounded, and the entire department started 
for the gas works at full speed. . When the engines arrived the building was 


said one. ‘‘It| 


‘a mass of ruins : the front and north walls were entirely blown out, all the 
others were in an unsafe condition, and the iron roof was twisted in all sorts 
|of shapes. A fresh volume of flame escaping gas froma pipe in the com- 
| partment on the north of the gas building lighted up the locality. Four or 
five streams were directed to the flame—but in vain. The pipe was con- 
‘nected with the holder, and unless something else had been done to prevent 
it the flame would have continued until the holder was exhausted. 
Thomas Burns, who resides near by and who was formerly employed in 
| the works, suggested that the trap in the pipe between the flame and the 
holder be filled with water so as to cut off the supply of gas to the flame. 
This was done, the flame was extinguished, and darkness reigued. 
| The cause of the explosion was directly attributable to an escape of gas 
through a pipe in which there was a cock, which was supposed to be shut 
The main building, whiclr was of brick, and two s‘ories in height, was di- 
vided into four rooms. The large sonth one, in which were tbe retorts for 
| the manufacture of gas, contained a furnace, boiler, superheater and washer, 
with a hydraulic main running along its north end. On the east side was a 
new Strong’s carburetter, which had only been in use about a week, having 
| been put in to furnish illumineting gas. In the northwest corner of the 
| building was the wash room, in which a gas jet was burning low over the 
|washstand, Adjoining this on the east was the photometric room, in the 
centre of the building, and adjoining tbis again on the east, and forming the 
northeast corner, was the meter room. In a wing, at the north end of the 
building, was the purifying room. It was in the cellar, under this purify- 
ing room, that the gas escaped which caused the explosion. In the centre 
of this room is what is called the centre-seal, through which all the gas 
passes before going into the mains for distribution throughout the city. It 
is divided into four compartments, which have pipes leading from them in- 
to the cellar underneath to let off sediment and accumulated impurities that 
gather in the bottom of the centre-seal. Each of these four pipes has a cock 
for letting this sediment out. By some unaccountable oversight or accident 
one of these cocks was left partially open on Monday afternoon, and the gas 
flowed rapidly into the cellar. 

In the building at the time of the explosion were Wm. H. Pearson, Jr., 
gas maker, who had his hands blistered and face scorched ; Andrew Han- 
son, engineer, and Jere Johnson, night watchman, neither of whom were in- 
jnred. Pearson’s injuries were but slight. He was stepping into the wash 
room at the time of the explosion, and he supposes that the opening of the 
door agitated the escaping gas so as to bring it more directly in contact with 
the gas jet, and thus the whole had ignited and exploded. The crumbling 
walls came down and the woodwork took fire. 

Pearson said he did not know anything from the time he saw the room 
| full of blezing gas, and heard tbe explosion, till he found himself outside 
of the building. How he got there he did not exactly know. An examina- 
tion of the premises proved that the foundation of the building is all of the 
structure that remains uninjured. Everything in the retort room is intact 
and ready to furnish gas, but work will be suspended until the walls are re- 
| built. The light wooden roof over the purifying room, which flew into the 
air at the time of the explosion, thus giving vent to the gas, is considered 
the only thing that saved valuable machinery. 

The loss is estimated at $2,000. The building will be immediately re- 

built. 





ANOTHER EXPLOSION. 

For some time past the people on the same block with the post office have 
suffered from rank odors of escaping gas. It was particularly offensive in 
the carpet and furniture store of A. Sahaigan, next to the post office. Last 
Monday afternoon, about half-past three o’clock, 8. 8. Crane, an employee, 
went into the basement to see if he could discover the leak. On entering 
the closet he found the smell very strong. He lit a match, and just as he 
got it over the entrance of the soil pipe leading into the sewer, there was an 
explosion so violent as.to blow the cover off the coal hole. 

Investigation proves that the Main street sewer is filled with gas. The 
strong presumption is that it gets there from leaky mains. The representa- 
tive of each of the four companies exclaims, ‘‘It is’nt ours!’ But the peo- 
ple are suffering from the nuisance, and are exposed to the pending danger 
of being blown up.— Yonkers Statesman. 








New Gas Company.—It is understood that the formation of a new gas 
company has been accomplished, and that Baltimore will be represented in 
in the board of directors by Messrs. Robert Garrett, William F, Burns, 
Joshua G. Harvey and probably Colonel Osman Latrobe. The remainder 
of the board will be composed of New Yorkers, who, it is stated, will furnish 

/a majority of the capital. It is further stated that the preridency has been 


or will be tendered to a well-known gentleman who was at one time presi- 
| dent of one of the old companies absorbed by the Consolidated gas company. 
As soon as possible, after the filing of articles of incorporation, the work of 
construction will commence, and the new company expect to be prepared to 
furnish gas to consumers early next fall_—Baltimore Sun, Feb. 5th, 1880. 
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Report of the Superintendent of Lamps of Boston, Mass. 
te 
Lamp DrepartTMENT, Jan. 10, 1881. 
To the City Council :-— 

Gentlemen—-The Annual report of this department for the municipal 
year 1880 is herewith respectfully presented in accordance with the ordin- 
ance of the city requiring the same to be presented on or before January 
10th of each year. 

It contains a table showing in detail the expenses of the past municipal 
year ; a table showing the comparative expenses for fourteen years ; a table 
showing the cost of the present number of lamps at the rate now paid for 
gas, oil, and lighting, cleaning, and care of the same, 

Tables showing the number of lamps on the 15th day of December, each 
year, for the past fourteen years, and the comparative increase, together 
with such general information as may be of interest. 

During the past year there has been quite an increase in the total num- 
ber of the public lamps, made necessary by the completion of new streets 
on the Back Bay, and in answer to numerous petitions from suburban por- 
tions of the city. 

It is to be expected that the call for additional lamps will be continued, 
and likely increase, during the next year with the building up of the new 
streets now jn progress in the new sections of the city. 

During the past year nearly all the old wooden posts have been removed 
and replaced by iron, A few still remain, which must be replaced during 
the ensuing year. 

Considerable work has been accomplished the past season in the way of 
renewal of old and decayed gas pipes—a work which must be continued, 
as complaints are continually being made of leakages and consequent 
danger. 

Early in the year a large number of citizens in all sections of the city, and 
representing large pecuniary interests, petitioned the city for an increase of 
the volume of light from that produced by the 3-foot gas burners in use, 
and a restoration of the 4-foot burners which were in use prior to July, 
1879. 

These petitions were duly considered by the committee, and the officers 
of the several gas companies held numerous consultations, resulting in the 
restoration of the 4-foot burners to use in the public lamps. 

‘The gas companies agreed to a very large reduction in the price of gas, as 
follows: 


City proper, from $1.75 to $1.50 per thousand feet. 


South Boston, ‘‘ 2.25to 2.00 ‘* “6 
East Boston _,, 2.2560 2.00 ‘* “ 
Roxbury, ‘“ 2.2540 1.873 “ s 
Dorchester, ‘* 2.75to 2.25 ‘ “ 
Brookline, ‘« OS0ite. 225 ** a 
Brighton, wy 2.50to 2.25 ‘* 
W. Roxbury, “ 2.75to 2.25 ‘ s 
Charlestown, ‘ 2.25 to 1.874 ‘ . 


Contracts have been made, under vote of the Board of Alderman, with 
each of the several companies, for a term of three years, at the above 
rates, 

The following is a copy of the contract as made with the 


Boston Gas Light Company, dated April 1, 1880. 

South Boston Gas Light Company, dated November 15, 1880. 
East Boston Gas Light Company, dated November 15, 1880. 
Dorchester Gas Light Company, dated July 15, 1880. 
Brookline Gas Light Company, dated June 15, 1880. 
Charlestown Gas Light Company, dated April 15, 1880. 


This memorandum of agreement, made in the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty, by and between the city of Boston, of the 
one part, and the Gas Light Company, a corporation 
duly established by laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, of the 
other part ; Witnesseth : 


I. The said Gas Light Company agrees to furrish all 
the gas required for lighting the public lamps within that part of the city of 
Boston now lighted by said Company, on each and every night of the term 
this contract, as hereinafter agreed, in such manner and between such hours 
as the Superintendent of Lamps of said city shall direct; to put down ser- 
vice pipes for public lamps in said district where new pipes are required, 
and to keep in repair tlie pipes in use in said district, and to use for such 
new pipes and repairs only wrought iron pipes not less than one inch in 
diameter, and wrought or malleable iron couplings and bends or elbows, 
such service pipes to have a regular fall toward the street mains, And said 
Gas Light Company agrees to furnish automatic regulator burners for all 
the public lamps in said district, the cost of said burners to be borne 
equally by said parties, and also to furnish without charge such quantity of 





| alcohol as may be necessary to clear the pipes from obstructions, not to ex- 
ceed seventy gallons in any one year. 

II. The city of Boston agrees to pay to said Gas Light Company, for gas 
furnished as aforesaid, at the rate of per thousand 
| cubic feet of actual burning, each burner consuming four feet per hour, 

free from all taxation, and to make payment thereof monthly. Said city 
also agree to employ and pay lighters to light, clean, and take care of all 
|the public lamps in said district, who shall light and extinguish them 
| punctually, according to printed tables to be furnished by said Superinten- 
dent, shall make written returns to said Superintendent and said Company, 
on Monday of each week, of the number of lamps lighted each night, and 
| the time of beginning to extinguish the same, and shall keep the burners 
| and porticns of the pipe above ground, within their respective rounds, free 
from frost and other obstructions, and give 1mmediate notice to said Com- 
pany and said Superintendent of any obstructions below ground, and of any 
leakage of gas. Any neglect of duty by a lamptighter shall be considered 
sufficient ground for his immediate dismissal. Said city also agrees to re- 
pay to said Gas Light Coripany the actual reasonable expense incurred by 
them for the labor and materials required,for putting down service pipes 
and keepivg the pipes in use in repair, and also to repay to said Company 
one-half of the cost of the regulator burners and of fitting the same, and 
also one-half of the actual reasonable expense of removing and cleaning said 
burners once in each year. 

III. It is further agreed that either party hereto, with the consent of the 
other party, may, from time to time, at its own expense, remove and test 
any of the burmers in use in the public lamps in said district, without inter- 
ference with the regular burnirg of said lamps. All new burners shall be 
tested before being used, such tests to be made in the presence of some 
representative of each party hereto, and all burners which vary more than 
one-tenth of a foot from designated standard shall be replaced by said Gas 
Light Company, the cost thereof to be borne equally by said Company and 
said City. 

IV. It is expressly agreed that the slot of all lava-tipped burners shall be 
cleaned by the use of a suitable brush, and that no metallic cleaner shall be 
used upon them, and no lamplighter shall be permitted to open the regula- 
tor of any such burner for any purpose whatever. 

V. No alteration of the burners in use on the public lamps shall be made 
without the consent of both parties to this agreement. 

VI. This agreement shall take effect on the fifteenth day of 
current, and shall continue in force until the fifteenth day of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-three, and thereafter until a new agreement 
shall be made, or either of said parties shall notify the other of its wish tu 
terminate the same. 

Contracts have also been made with the Roxbury Gas Light Company, 
dated April 15, 1880; and the Jumaica Plain Gas Light Company, dated 
July 15, 1880, same as the contracts with the other companies, except the 
insertion of a clause in Section 1, after the words, ‘‘ and between such hours 
as the Superintendent of Lamps of said city shall direct,” ‘‘it being agreed 
and understood that the hours of burning shall not be less than thirty-eight 
hundred and twenty eight per anuum for each lamp, and that the number 
of lamps shall not be less than the number now in use. 

The number of lamps in Roxbury at the date of the contract was 1,659, 
and in Jamaica Plain, 494. 

These contracts will expire as follows: 

Boston Gas Light Company, April 1, 1883 ; 

South Boston Gas Light Company, November 15, 1883 ; 

East Boston Gas Light Company, November 15, 1883 ; 

Roxbury Gas Light Company, April 15, 1883 ; 

Dorchester Gas Light Company, July 15, 1883 ; 

Brookline Gas Light Company, for Brookline and Brighton, June 15, 
1883 ; 

Jamaica Plain Gas Light Company, July 15, 1883 ; 

Charlestown Gas Company, April 15, 1883. 

A comparison of prices of gas established for the past six years may not 
be uninteresting, and is as follows: 


1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 
City proper .... $2 08} $2 00 $2 00 $1 90 $1 75 $1 50 
South Boston. 2 50 2 50 2 40 2 25 2 25 2 00 
East Boston .... 2 50 2 50 2 40 2 25 2 25 2 00 
Boxvary’....... 2 50 2 45 2 40 2 25 2 25 1 873 
Dorchester ..... 3 00 3 00 2 90 2 75 2 75 2 25 
Brookline andi 399 299 290 275 250 225 
Brighton... . § 
Jamaica Plain .. 3 00 2 90 2 90 2 75 2 75 2 25 
Charlestown.... 2 50 2 40 2 40 2 25 2 25 1 87} 


Frequent applications are made to learn the price charged for gas by the 
several gas companies to private consumers, and the information is here 
furnished : 
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Private Consumers. Public Buildings. 


Boston Gas Light Company.............. $2 00 $1 90 
South Boston Gas Light Company ........ 2 50 2 50 5 per c. off. 
East Boston Gas Light Company 2 50 2 50 
Roxbury Gas Light Company 2 50 2 50 5 per c. off. 
Dorchester Gas Light Company. cs, 3 00 
Brookline Gas Light Co. (in Brighton). 3 00 2 50 
Jamaica Plain Gas Lighf Company........ 3 00 3 00 5 perc. off. 
Charlestown Gas Company........ ae ee 2 50 5 per c. off. 


The public lamps are burned every night throughout the year—a total of 
3,828 hours each. 

In 1879 the city adopted the Springfield Glycerine Burner, which has 
continued to give good satisfaction, and to accomplish what is claimed for 
it by the inventor, viz., to measure accurately the quantity of gas of a 
certain specific gravity which will pass per hour. 

All the gas lanterns made for the city are made of copper, and all made 
for the past seven years have the Schmedlin & Driscoll patent mode of 
placing the names of the streets in them, and an arrangement for placing 
the numbers securely in the lantern, which was the invention of the Super- 
intendent of the department. 

This patent method of placing the street signs appears to be the best in 
use, more especially since the adoption of the acid or sand-blast process of 
producing the signs on c lored glass, which makes the letters durable. 

The placing of the numbers in the lanterns is being generglly extended 
over the city, and gives great satisfaction to the public, being a great con- 
venience both by day and night. 

The advantage of this style of gas lantern for use in this city will be fully 
appreciated by the knowledge of the fact that nearly one-half the public 
lamps stand’on the corners or opposite the ends of streets or places, and 
have the names of the streets and places upon them, 

EMPLOYEES, 


The number of men employed is 138, as follows: 

One superintendent, 1 clerk, 131 lighters, and 5 permanent men in the 
repair shop. 

No deputy superintendents or supernumerary men are employed. 

The men (107 in number) who light and clean the gas lamps are paid in 
the City proper, South Boston, East Boston, and Charlestown 1; cents per 
lamp per night ; while in Roxbury, Dorchester, Brookline, Brighton, and 
West Roxbury they are paid at the rate of $1.60 per day. 

The men who light the oil lamps are 24 in number, and are paid at the 
rate of 34 cents per lamp per night. 

Nearly all the men who light the oil lamps use horses and wagons with 
which to perform their duties, for which the city pays no extra compensa- 
tion. . 

LAMPLIGHTERS’ DUTIES, ETC. 

The gas lamps are lighted by the use of the torch. 

The duty of these men is to light and put out the lamps in their charge 
promptly at the time designated ; to keep the lanterns clean at all times, 
and report at this office, in writing, promptly, for immediate repair, every 
defect either of the lanterns or fixtures; to keep the fixtures properly 
cleaned and oiled, the burners in perfect order, and the pipes clear from 
water and frost. In case of gas leaks, they are required to report immedi- 
ately, in writing, both at this office and to the office of the gas company ; 
they are also required to make a statement, in writing, on each Monday 
morning, of all the duty performed the previous week. 

These men, after performing the duty, have a considerable portion of the 
time remaining, and are allowed to have other employment, provided it 
shall not in any way interfere with any duty which may be required of them 
in this department. 

This privilege is very generally used by the employees, and in this way 
the city is enabled to procure an intelligent and reliable class of men, at a 
much less cost than it could expect to do otherwise. 

All men employed to light both gas and oil lamps are supplied with the 
necessary ladders, hooks, cans, ete., by the city. 

The men employed during the year have been generally prompt and 
faithful, and cases of discharge for neglect of duty have been very rare. 

BROKEN LANTERNS, 


Tbe number of lanterns which have been reported by 





the police as broken the past year was............. 187 

Oe RU IOS 5 Soaks ain oh WE EK Ke Kop hew Sher’ 6,905 
Taken out by repairers without report............ _ 837 
Total. . a Pa Ak ee Te te 
NII i 6s nce sos 555 oes ped eerie wee 79 

Against— 

ES SiS aE ee Pa eae Ee: 8,268 

“ DUD ECE LU tuNGA LE SesOs eke bb eee eae oe eKew es 7,444 


SINNED 0 ois aod culcaes waas whe endo bonne eRe Re 7,527 
ne DNS sowie bt eae ke eee ahah ale cae es 7,587 
- rt ere er ree ger 9,757 


All repairs of the lanterns are done by the department at its workshop on 
Albany street. 

At this shop there are 5 men permanently employed, and 1 who works at 
piece-work on the painting of lanterns. 

All the cost of men permanently employed, piece-work, repainting lan- 
terns, painting posts and brackets, carting of lanterns, oil, and posts, stock 
used in repairing, horse-keeping, etc., is included in the item in the sched- 
ule for repairing lanterns. 

In addition to the lanterns repaired as above, there have been 3,152 lan- 
terns painted two coats, and 3,685 iron posts repainted one coat during the 
year, 


Increase of public lamps in 13 years— 





Total increase in 1868.... 47 Total increase in 1876.... 1,265 
= 1869.... 651 si te isg7.... 38 
- - 1870.... 245 si ai 1878.... 422 
os si 1871.... 266 sg 1879.... 3846 
” i 1872.... 317 ”* sa 1880.... 249 
ss ve 1873.... 398 - 
se - 1874.... 1,764 ER ee oe 7,006 
- . 1875.... 747 . 


Total number of lamps in use in 1880, 12,664, of which 10,296 are gas 
lamps and 2,368 are oil lamps. 


OIL LAMPS, 


The petroleum oil (115 fire test) used for lighting the public lamps where 
gas is not in use, is purchased of the refiner at the lowest market rate, and 
haa fluctuated in price from 7} to 11 cents per gallon during the past year. 
The fonts from which it is burned are of a peculiar shape, adapted to the 
city use. The ‘‘ Fireside” B burner is used. These lamps give good sat- 
isfaction where they are in use. The cost of maintenance of these lamps 
has not exceeded $15 each during the past year, including lighting and care, 
oil, fonts, chimneys, carting, wicking, etc. 


PROPERTY OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


In addition to the public lamps now located, and tools in the hands of the 
lighters, the department is possessed of the following property : 

Five iron posts for stone sidewalks; 19 bridge posts ; 3 iron posts for 
bridges, with short bases ; 2 iron posts for Federal street bridge; 2 iron 
posts for Comiaon ; 154 iron posts as used on the public streets ; 817 lan- 
terns ; 50 new lantern frames ; a small quantity of old iron, and 421 boxes 
of glass. 

Seven horses, 5 wagons, 4 pungs, top buggy, open buggy, sleigh, har- 
nesses, blankets, robes, and the necessary tools for repairing the lamps. 

The committee of the department have devoted considerable time to the 
examination of locations in which additional lamps have been asked for ; 
they have Jooked with care after the expenditures of the department, and 
had a general supervision of the purchase of material, which has been pro- 
cured with the advantage of the largest discounts. 

The committee consisted of Aldermen O’Brien, Breck, and Tucker. 

There are at the present time over 400 miles of streets and places lighted 
by tls department, covering a more extended territory than any other sim- 
ilar department in the country. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The balance of the appropriation on hand from 1879, on the 








ee ee een eae $115,214 49 

There was expended during the remainder of the financial 
CE iigcinetens se¥neeee<ieskeaionesdtccnkin oki Sioned 111,972 69 

The balance unexpended and transferred to other appro- 
NE 6's 5. <a Sisee nia pews aslale.< cee ulgm ciel ck $3,241 80 

The appropriation for the financial year ending on the 30th of 
NN I icles and os Sa ARS SS bees Ewe View ss OS $413,000 00 
Ame RIOT GO) MURR 55. 5c. ss o nceinic esis Suse rind bareedess a 277,379 47 
ee ee eer etre $135,620 53 


—an amount sufficient to meet all anticipated expenditures of the depart- 
ment for the remainder of the financial year. 

The great aggregate cost of supporting this department is to be traced 
directly to annexation, as one-half of all the street lamps are located within 
the annexed territory, and more than one-half the appropriation is expended 
outside the old city limits. 


Cost of gas, lighting, and care of present number of lamps— 


The 10,296 lamps, burning 4 feet per hour, consume in the 3,828 hours of 
lighting in a year 157,652,352 cubic feet, or 15,312 feet per lamp per annum. 
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The average rate which the city pays in all the different districts is $1.80+- | By ‘‘ quality ” I presume you would mean both illuminating power and 


per thousand feet for the gas, or $27.69-++ per lamp per annum, 


freedom from the ordinary impurities found in gas; and “safety,” as to 


The cost of lighting and care of each lamp is $6.36+., making the total | whether the constituents of the gas itself, when perfected, are of such a 


cost for gas, lighting, and care of each lamp $34.06-+-. 


nature as to render its use reasonably safe in the hands of the general 


The cost for oil lamps was as fSllows, thera being 2,366 lamps, and oil | public. 


being 11} cents per gallon: 


€ 


As to its illuminating power, I am only able to speak from general obser- 


For each lamp 382 gallons of oil, costing $3.56 ; cost of lighting and care, | vations, but I have no hesitation in saying that I have seen greater varia- 


$11.40-+-per lamp ; making total cost for oil lamps $14.96+- per annum. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Gro. H. ALLEN, 
Supt. of Lamps. 





Gas Matters in Toronto. 
oe 


In our issue of January 17th we published an account of the controversy 
on gas matters in Toronto, as it appeared in the Toronto Mail of December 
14th, 15th, and 17th, which contained references to a report by Mr. Little- 
hales to a committee of the Council, and a reply by Mr. Pearson to the 
papers laid before the committee. The report and the reply, together with 
some additional explanations by Mr. Pearson will be found below. 


REPORT OF MR. LITTLEHALES, 


Hamiutron, Ont., Nov. 29, 1880. 
R. M. Roppy, Esq., City Clerk of Toronto: 

Dear Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 26th inst., 
addressed to me as Manager of the Hamilton Gas Works, asking my views 
on the quality and safety of the gas at present being supplied by the 
Toronto Gas Company. As this Company and its Directorate do not wish 
to take part in any question affecting the business of other gas « ym panies, 
[ wish it to be understood that any views herein expressed are simply my 
own personal opinions as an engineer. 

And therefore, to make a personal compliance with your request, it may 
perhaps be well, to enable the Special Committee to fully understand the 
whole question, for me to give a short outline history of this so-called water 
gas, which is nearly as old as coal gas, having been before the gas world 
from time to time for the last fifty years, under ever varying forms in de 
tail, but on the unvarying principle of decomposing steam with red-hot 
carbon, in the form of charcoal, coke, anthracite, ete. 

A Belyian named Jobard was, as far as I can learn, the first to advoeate 
this system, in 1832, and on his idea being made known, Mr. Selligue, of 
Paris, and also the celebrated George Lowe, one of the fathers of gas light- 
ing in England (who must not be confounded with the inventor of the pro- 
cess known in this country as the ‘‘ Lowe”), set to work in the same year 
on a considerable scale in the same line, and from these, five or six others 
followed in a similar direction. But the idea took no great hold of the 
mind of the gas world until Mr. Kirkham, one of the leading engineers of 
London, took the matter up and introduced his method, by which water gas 
was produced in a generator similar to those now in use, and enriched with 
the volatile matters of cannel coal, But as the London gas companies 
would not entertain it, it was introduced to the Paris Gas Company, and 
was very favorably received, and was about to be adopted when one of the 
leading chemists of Paris, having made very exhaustive experiments on the 
poisonous effects of the gas on animals, made known the results, and water 
gas was no more heard of in Paris for many years. It was subsequently re- 
suscitated for a. comparatively short time in England under the name of the 
‘‘ White Process,” and more recently, on a similar principle by other 
parties, under the ‘‘ Ruck” patents, and bearing the name of the ‘‘ New 
Gas,” 

In 1871 M. Tessie du Motay introduced the system which still bears his 
name, which is, substantially, the enriching of water gas with the vapors of 
mineral oil. This was tried, amongst other places, at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, and abandoned. Subsequently modifications of his former 
plans were introduced into the United States, and have again given rise to 
other methods, including the one known as the Lowe process, now in oper- 
ation in Toronto, which I may here mention is in its most essential and 
vital point, viz., the decomposition of the steam and hydrocarbons in the 
came vessel, precisely the same as the old Baldamus and Grune plan, and 
almost a precise copy of the Kirkham plan. The first works on the Lowe 
system were started by the inventor, Mr. T. S. C. Lowe, in 1874. 

The foregoing brief outline of its history is simply to show you that there 
is nothing whatever new in the system now being carried on in Toronto, 
and nothing but what every student of gas engineering has been familiar 
with for many years past, and the qnestion therefore is perfectly under- 
stood. 

And now to deal with the two specific points on which you more especially 
ask my opinion, viz., its quality and safety. 








tions in its quality in Toronto than in any other place in my life. I have 
frequently seea it when it was very high, and I have also seen it when it 
was very low. Or, to express it otherwise, I have seen it when, according 
to my best judgment, it was at least 20 candle power, and again at other 
times when it was not more than 10 or 11 candle power; and with all due 
respect and deference to opposite opinions, and notwithstanding positive 
assertion to the contrary, my knowledge of the principles involved, and of 
the details of the manufacture, convinces me that it is, from the very nature 
of the case, next to an impossibility to maintain anything like uniformity in 
the illuminating power of the gas, which, it must be borne in mind, is one 
of the greatest desiderata in the supply of artificial light of every kind, as 
variation in the quality of the gas gives rise to numerous evils and troubles. 
For instance, it is a well established fact that no gas burner will give 
satisfactory results with gases of diffent qualities. Ifa burner be designed 
and best adapted for, say, a 12 or 14 candle gas, if a higher quality of gas 
be burned through it, the result will be a smoky flame, causing a waste of 
gas, and annoyance to consumers in consequence of blackened ceilings, etc.; 
and if, on the other hand, a comparatively poor gas is consumed through a 
burner adapted for a gas of a high illuminating power, the result will be an 
over-oxidation of the flame, and a positive destruction of light, thereby 
making the poor gas still poorer, by destroying a portion of the light it ac- 
tually contained ; and hence the necessity of a uniformity of quality, as 
before mentioned. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that I do not for a moment question 
the perfect accuracy of the tests made from time to time by the Government 
Inspector ; but the apparent conflict between the result of his tests and my 
own observation can readily be harmonized when it is borne in mind that 
each photometrical test made by that gentleman would probably not occupy 
more than half an hour, as a general rule, and it is well known that in this 
water gas manufacture, notwithstanding all care may have been taken, the 
quality of the gas may be entirely changed in a very short time ; and in 
case of the slightest inattention it would be changed to a considerable ex- 
tent. Of course, this evil would nof be likely to occur to so great an extent 
in a large works, where a large number of gen2rators were at work, as in a 
small place, where a small number where at work. 

With reference to the second part of this question of quality, which is 
more properly ore of purity, I am entirely unable to speak, having had no 
opportunity of making any experiments upon it; but I should reasonably 
presume that there was no cause of complaint on this point, as the com- 
pany have ample mears to comply with the requirements of the Gas In- 
spection Act. 

Now as to the safety of the gas as at present supplied in ‘Toronto, tak- 
ing the definition of the term as before given, viz., as to whether the con- 
stituents of this gas, when perfected, are of such a nature as to render its 
use reasonably safe in the hands of the general public. This question is 
really one to be decided by chemists ; but I may say that the result of most 
careful investigations lead me to the conclusion that it is most certainly 
not safe. For although, when consumed, the results would be practically 
the same as from voal gas, yet in case of an escape of gas (and escapes will 
occur notwithstanding every precaution which can be taken, and all the 
pains which may be bestowed by the gas company and its officers, and often 
to a very serious extent) I say most emphatically that in my judgement it is 
not safe. 

I may here mention that I have over and over again predicted, before a 
single death occurred in Toronto from gas suffocation, that such would 
be the case; and I here repeat that the longer it is continued the greater 
will be the number of its victims, And the reason I speak thus strongly is 
that I feel compelled to do so in the interest of human life, of whicb, un- 
fortunately, too much has already been sacrificed to water gas, and which 
should not be weighed in the balance as against 15 or 16 cents per thon- 
sand feet, which is all the saving that is yet claimed in the cost of produc- 
tion of water gas as compared with coal gas. 

The following statement will show you the constituents of water gas as is 
usually supplied for illuminating purposes, and also of coal gas, the latter 
being the analysis of the late Dr. Letheby: 


Water Gas.—100 Parts. 


Hydrogen......... salon de 23.489 CRI in bccn ccincdcsnss 1.021 
Marsh gas............... 24.612 Carbonic acid.......... . «ae 

Carbonic oxide........... 27.893 aaa nalatarGe <5 cast is wks tne .016 
Olefiant gases........... . 17.363 — 


Nitrogen........ 
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Coal Gas.—100 Parts. 


Hydrogen 46.0 Aqueous vapors. ... . 3.0 


Light carburetted hydrogen 39.5 Oxygen ; 0.1 
Condensible hydrocarbons. 3.8 Nitrogen Sera nie te 5s 0.5 
Carbonic oxide 1.6 

Carbonic acid, 0.6 Total ...100.0 


It will be seen from the foregoing that water gas contains a very large 
percentage of carbonic oxide. According to many eminent authorities it 
contains as much as 33 and 34 per cent., which doubtless it often does. 

Phe following quotations will show the character of carbonic oxide gas : 


‘**Tt is not a large constituent of coal gas, but it forms a considerable 


part (about 54 per cent.) of the gas made by the decomposition of steam by | 


red-hot carbon. L ke hydrogen, it is colorless aud odorless ; but unlike it, | 


it is a deadly poison. I have ascertained that two per cent. of it in air will 
kill birds almost instantly, and, according to Leblane and Dumas, an at- 
mosphere coutaining one per cent. of it will kill a small dog in a minute 
and a half.”—Dr. Letheby. 


** An atmosphere containing two per cent. of the gas proves fatal to ani- 
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In conclusion, I may say that I have no reason whatever to suppose that 


|the Toronto Gas Company and its officers are not doing all that is possible 


to be done to supply as good a gas as can be produced by a water gas pro- 
cess ; and I have no doubt whatever that every possible exertion is made 


| and care taken to guard against escapes of 82s and to satisfy consumers, 


and to do all that could reasonably be expected of them ; in fact, I feel 
confident that this is so; but I nevertheless feel satisfied that the inherent 
defects in the system render it impossible for them to permanently satisfy 
the pubic with water gas. 
[ am, sir, yours respectfully, 
T. LirrnEHAtes. 


LETTER FROM MR. PEARSON. 
ConsuMERS’ Gas Company, } 
Toronto, Ont., Jan. 25, 1881. § 
To the Editor of the Am. Gas Licur JouRNAL: 
Sir-—As you have favored your readers, in your last number, with some 
items from the Toronto Mai/ regarding the gas controversy which has 
been going on here for some time, you have rendered it necessary for me 





mals breathing it.”—Dr. Odling. 


** Carbonic oxide is one of the most poisonous gases known,” Bernard 
Lec ms. 

“cc mW > 5 , . 

The Geadly effects produced by a charcoal fire in an unventilated room 

are attributed to its action.” —Dr. A. W. Williamson, F.R.S. 

** Oxide of carbon is not merely passive ii not supporting respiration, but 
it is an active poison, for an animal perishes if left for some time in an at- 
m sphere containing a few per cent. of this gas.” I 


egnault’s Chemistry. 


-~ 


**It is very poisonous when inhaled.”—G. F. Rodwell, F.R.A.S., F.C.s. 

** Tt is very poisonous, and even when largely diluted with air, if inhaled, 
produces tightness of the head, and ultimat-ly acts as a narcotic poison, ”"— 
Chambers’ Encyclopzedia. 

** The gas occurs in mines along with carbonic acid and carburetted hy- 
drogen. It is very poisonous when inhaled.”—Encyclopzdia Britannica. 
‘*A rank poison, very exceptionally dangerous as compared with the other 
Dr. Henry Morton, Professor of the 
gy, U.S. A. 


constituents of illuminating gas.” 
Stevens Institute of Teclhnok 

Many other authorities can be quoted to show the poisonous nature of 
carbonic oxide gas, of which water gas contains such a large percentage, 
and were no other testimony quoted than that of Drs. Letheby and Odling, 
it should be sufficient, being the testimony of the ablest chemists England 
has ever had. And to show that the foregoing are not ‘legendary state- 
ments of text books, etc.,” as is urged by water gas sulvocates, the following 
facts are submitted : 

In the last two years there have been recorded in the public press of the 

f 


which was by water gus, which I venture to say is a greater number than 
] 


can be traced to coal gas in the whole of Europe in the same time. And 


since water gas has been introduced in Toronto I believe 6 fatal cases have | 


occurred, besides seveal other cases which very nearly proved fatal ; and I 
again venture to say that this is a greater number in Toronto alone than 
has oceurred in the whole of England in the same time, with its hundreds 
of gas works and hundreds of thousands of gas consumers. I am not aware 
of a single death having occurred in the whole of Canada (except Toronto) 
from coal gas for 20 years, and I have made numerous inquiries. 

A year or two ago the city of Boston, Mass., appointed a special gas com- 
mission, which made a most exhaustive inquiry into all matters connected 
with the supply of gas to the public, and the result of their report was the 
adoption by the State Legislature of a law prohibiting the sale of illuminat- 
ing gas containing more than 10 per cent, of carbonic oxide, 

The Yonkers (N. Y.) Gazette of October 16 gives the following: 

“‘In the broad silk department of W. H. Copceutt & Co.’s silk factory, 
Nepperhan avenue, on Friday morning, by the escaping of gas, about fif- 
teen of the employees of that room were prostrated. The morning being 
cloudy, the gas was lighted, and for some reason was not turned off when 
the lights were put out. About two hours after this, one of the girls com- 
plained of feeling sick, and several others complained of severe pains in the 
head. The doors and windows were thrown open, and as soon as the fresh 
air was let in several more fell prostrate, and were carried out of doors, 
where they partially revived, and those able were assisted to their homes, 
and others conveyed in carriages, * * * * Daniel Sweeny reached his 
home and fell prostrate. He will recover. Mrs. M. Kilgour was taken 
home, and lies in a critical condition. Miss M. Higginbotham walked 
home and immediately went into convulsions: she is improving. Miss M. 
Birch was taken home in an insensible condition, and doubts of her recov- 
ery are entertained. Others were similarly though not seriously affected.” 

The foregoing was the result of water gas, j 


to make some explanations and statements, without which this Company 
and myself would be placed in a false position. 

As my letter in reply to Alderman Walker and Mr, Littlehales’ reports— 
sent to you at your request—will no doubt be published with this letter and 
Mr. Littlehales’ report, in your next issue, I shall confine myself to those 
points not alluded to in my other letter. 

It will, in the first place, be proper for me to state something regarding 
the causes which led to the apoointment of this Committee, a part of whose 
proceedings you have published, and to give a short history of its proced- 
ures not heretofore known to you. 

This Committee was appointed through the influence of and on a resolu 
tion moved by Ald. Walker in the City Council, ostensibly ‘‘ to confer” 
with the Company ‘‘ regarding the quality of the gas,” the a'leged reason 
for this being that a man had been partially suffocated by the gas in the 
hotel owned by Ald. Walker ; and this is the case referred to by him in one 
of the reports you have pablished. 

At the first meeting of this Committe a letter was read from Mr. Little- 
hales, manager of the Hamilton Gas Company, addressed to Mr. Wright, 
proprietor of the Walker House, and son-in-law of Mr. Walker. This letter 
as published begins as follows: ‘ I observe that Ald. Walker is calling the 
attention of the Gas Committee and Council to the character of the Toronto 
gas.” and goes on to state that the writer considers that the gas supplied in 
Toronto should be prohibited by parliamentary enactment ; that a number 
of deaths had taken place in New York and ‘Toronto from water gas; that 
he sent the information obtained to help Mr, Walker ; and it concludes with 





the delicate intimation quoted by me in the Mai, and published in your 


; : cae : : ‘ : | lant issue. 
city of New York no less than 11 deaths from gas suffocation, every one of | 


This unsolicited ‘‘aid and counsel” strengthened the hands of Ald. 
Walker, and led to Mr. Littlehales obtaining the call he desired, and did a 
good deal toward keeping alive au agitation that no doubt would soon have 
died out? 

Although this Committee had been appomted to 


se 


confer” with the Com- 
pany, the only intimation received of its first meeting was a verval notice 
given me by Ald. Walker about an hour before it was held. So short a 


notice allowed no time for preparation and consultation with the President 
and Directors ; consequently the Company was unrepresented. Ald, Walker 
| gave instructions to call a second meeting of the Committee, which through 
| some mistake was not heid, again without notifying the Company. In con- 
sequence of remonstrances made, he did send proper notice of the meeting 
held on December 13, reported in your paper. This was the only meeting 
which the representatives of the Company had an opportunity of attending. 

From this and from the reports you have printed, it must be apparent to 
| anyone that Ald. Walker has acted in a high-handed and arbitrary manner, 
and has shown a strong «lesire to push through his measures without their 
being discussed. and without hearing any evidence on the other side. He 
has in other instances displayed strong hostility to the Company, and 
treated them with great unfairness, for reasons best known to himself, I 
cannot, however, help entertaining the conviction that there is a ‘ power 
behind the throne.” 

Fortunately, the other members of the Committee are disposed to deal 
fairly with the Company, and hence the opportunity given to the Company 
to see the charges made, to enabls them to reply to them. 

At the meeting of the Committee held December 17, a part of the pro- 
ceedings of which, as reported in the Mai/, you have published, it was de- 
cided to present an ‘‘ interim report ” to the Council, asking them to apply 
| for Legislation to raise the standard of illluminating power of the gas, and 
‘to limit certain impurities therein, and carbonic oxide, in order that the 
| petition might be presented to Parliament within the time limited for re- 
| ceiving petitions. They at the same time reported that they had not com- 
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pleted their inquiries, and asked for leave to ‘‘ continue the sittings and | 
investigations, with a view to a final and complete report.” 

This report was adopted by the Council on December 20, on the above 
understanding. 

The Committee and the Council were evidently misled as to the necessity 
for presenting the petition to Parliament at once, as petitions were received 
up to January 15, and this petition was not sent down until a day or two 
before then, and there was ample time for them to have considered my reply 
to the report.(which was sent in on December 31), and to have completed | 
their inquiries. 

As it is, no further meeting of the Committee was called by the Chair- 
man, The old Coancil have gone out of office ; consequently the Committee | 
ceased to exist, and nothing more has been doue ; and a petition has gone | 


| 


to Parliament on an important matter which neither the old nor new Council 
have considered. 

Since I wrote my letter of December 14, which you have published, I) 
have learned that it was not Mr. Littlehales who furnished Ald. Walker | 
with the information for Ais report, and I very readily make the correction. | 
That I should have supposed he inspired it is not to be wondered at, in 
view of his letter (read by Ald. Walker three weeks before), to which I have 
referred, the fact that a report to the Committee had been prepared by Mr. 
Littlehales, and that there were matters referred to in the Chairman’s report 
which it was very unlikely anyone else here but him could have had any 
knowledge of. 

I did not suppose that Mr. Littlehales 2rote the report, as it contains 
arithmetical errors which he would not have made. 

In order that your readers may know what value to put upon the state- 
ments of the person who either inspired or wrote that report, I give the 
concluding paragraph of a letter addressed by him to the President of this 
Company some time since: ‘‘ It is for you to determine whether I continue | 
in opposition to you or not, or vice versa.” 

As the Chairman’s report is aiswered in my letter to the City Corporation 
it is unnecessary for me here to reply to it. 

And now, regarding Mr. Hague’s letter, in respect of which gentleman I 
may add that for ‘ 
ing an opportunity of airing his opinions on any subject. He takes me to 
task for stating at the meeting of the gas committee that we had no trouble 
with the gas in warm weather. The statement I made was in reply to a re- 
mark of Alderman Walker's, and had reference to the naphthaline trouble, 
which did not come upon us until the sudden change of the weather about 
the middle of September. The paper from which Mr. Hague quoted did 
not report me fully. A man was sent to Mr. Hague’s residence in July and 
another in August. They changed some of his burners, and reported that 
the trouble was from their being closed up with a carboniferous deposit, 
This was the difficulty referred to by me in emy paper read at the last meet- 
ing of the Association, as having occurred in places at the extreme limits of 
the mains—and Mr. Hague’s resi‘lence is so situated. 

Both men positively state that they did not at any time remove any tarry 
substance from the pipes, and that they did not discover any. 

One of these men was again sent to Mr. Hague’s, on Oct. 5th, and he re- 
ported then, and well reniembers now, that the trouble then arose from 
naphthaline in the seryice pipes, which he blew out, and I cannot find that 
Mr. Hague made any complaint after this. 

Mr. Hague, no doubt, supposed that there was a ‘viscous, tarry sub- 
stance”’ in them, but he was in error ; and as the contents of the pipe wer 
blown into the main he could not have seen them. He is alsoin error in 
supposing that this took place in August. 

And here I would state, after having recently made particular inquiries 
from all of our men, that the whole of them do not know of more than two 
instances in which they have found any tarry substance in house or service 


cacoethes scribendi” he stands pre eminent, never los- 


pipes. 

‘And I would now repeat what I said at the last meeting of the Association 
that there is-much less water and deposit in our drips, and that our mains 
and services are cleaner than when we made coal gas, 

It has beef, no doubt, very annoying to Mr. Hague and others to have 
their gas supply interfered with by naphthaline, and no one has regretted 
these stoppages more than the officers of the company ; but if he knew as 
much about naphthaline as many who will read this he would not consider 
it a trouble peculiar to water gas. 

As to Mr. Hague’s remarks about the illuminating power of the gas, I can 
only reaffirm what I said regarding it in my paper, and the discussion which 
followed - and I have no hesitation in saying that the cause of the defect in 
the light, complained of by Mr. Hague, either arose from the partial stop- 
page of the pipes by naphthaline, or from defective burners, 

Whoever said to him, referring to our gas, ‘‘ that they tried this dodge in 
England some time ago, but the public would not stand it’ simply knew 
nothing about it; and, for Mr. Hague’s information, I will state that in 
England gas was never made by the Lowe process. 
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As to whether or not this company has the right to accumulate a “rest” is 
a matter which does concern the readers of your JouRNAL. 

In disputing this right Mr. Hague is entirely astray, and is just as much 
so when he intimates that the quality of the gas has been reduced in order 
to enrich the company. 

I should say nothing regarding the report of the proceedings of the special 
committee of December 17th, were it not that it might be inferred from it 
that that the company had given up Lowe gas and had gone back to coal. 

The fact is that about six weeks before then the company had commenced 
to use some cannel in their coal gas works, with the hope that it would help 
to cure the naphthaline troubles, 

The manufacture of coal gas would have become necessary soon after, 
under any circumstances, in consequence of the Lowe works being inade- 
quate to supply all the gas required. 

When Alderman Walker spoke of the gas as having improved, not one- 


fourth as much cannel was used as when he complained of it the loudest. 


It will only be necessary for me to further state upon this point that the 
test which he obtained from the Government Inspector, and upon which he 
reported that the gas had been of better illuminating power than before, wus 
one for sulphuretted hydrogen ! 

My other letter answers Alderman Walkers remarks regarding the danger 
of the gas, e 

[ shall now, in closing, merely add that the officers and directors of this 
company are still satisfied with the superiority of the new over the old pro- 
cess of gas-making. They have no intention whatever of going back to the 
latter, and will not do so unless forced by Jegal enactment, which is very 
improbable, or unless the prices of material should so change as to make it 
more profitable to do so, which is also improbable. 

That the company should have to pass through difficulties, owing to the 
introduction of a new process, was only to be expected. One of those ex- 
perienced has been caused by the higher specific gravity of the gas, which, 
in many instances, necessitated the use of other burners. Another difficulty 
has been that which has arisen from those influences which have been at 
work, already referred to, and which have resulted in creating an unwar- 
ranted prejudice against the gas on the part of many, and have caused them 
to attribute almost any trouble with their gas to the introduction of the pro- 
cess. 

Other difficulties have been experienced, which would doubtless have 
taken place in any case, owing to the peculiarity of the past season, such as 
the naphthaline troubles which have prevailed here and elsewhere, caused, 
no doubt, by the sudden change from warm to cold weather early in the 
fall, and the freezing of many of the services, caused by the extremely cold 
weather coming on, and continuing, long before the snow fell. 

The naphthaline troubles, though not cured by the use of cannel coal, 
happily passed away weeks ago. 

The frost may, as in years past, still give some trouble, but it is found 
that the less coal gas made, the less difficulty there is from this source ; and 
believing in the superiority of the gas, I have n» doubt it will ‘live down” 
the prejudice which has been raised against it. 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. H. Pearson. 


A LETTER TO THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF TORONTO, ON THE GAS 
SUPPLY, FROM W. H. PEARSON. 
ConsuMERS’ Gas Company, } 
Toronto, December 28ch, 1880. ( 
Ropr. Roppy, Esq., City Clerk, Teronto. 

Smr—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th inst., 
with a communication from Mr. Littlehales, and a draft of a ‘‘ report” pre- 
pared by the Chairman of the Special Committee appointed to confer with 
this company regarding the quality of the gas, sent to me for the purpose 
ot my replying thereto. 

As most of the matters referred to are considered both in Mr. Littlehales’ 
letter and the ‘‘ report,” instead of replying to each separately I shall 
answer them collectively, mentioning, however, as occasion may require, 
when 1 reply to a statement contamed in one which is not in the other. 

In Mr. Littlehales’ introductory remarks, giving a short history of water 
gas, he states that it has been before the gas world for a number of years, 
‘« under ever-varying forms, but on the unvarying principle of decomposing 
steam with red hot carbon.” 

With this statement I have no disposition to find fault. Nor do I dis- 
pute his statement that efforts made to introduce water gas in England 
failed. 

That this should have been the case is not to be wondered at. Few in- 
ventions of any importance have been successfully introduced without at 
first meeting with failure, and it is often only after other men have improved 
upon the original ideas of inventors that success is accomplished. Coal gas 
was quite as long in winning its way into public favor as water gae has 
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been. Many improvements were made in the various apparatus required 
for its manufacture, and many obstacles and much opposition and prejudice 
had to be overcome before it was generally adopted. As an instance of this 
I saw the other day a copy of a petition from a large number of influential 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, dated 1830, setting forth a great 
number of evils and calamities that would inevitably follow its introduction 
there, owing to its poisonous, explosive and destructive nature, and praying 
the Government to prohibit it. They evidently for along time succeeded, 
as that city was not lighted with gas until five years afterwards, 

A brief statement, showing the slow rate of progress coal gas made for a 
long time, may not be here out of place. 

The first proposals to light a town with coal gas were made in England as 


early as 1765. It was not practically applied for lighting until 1792, when 


William Murdoch lighted his own house with it in Redruth, Cornwall. It |} 


was not introduced into London, until 1807, when a private individual light- 
ed Pall Mall with it, and a gas compary was not formed there until 1810. 
Paris was not lighted with gas until 1820, New York until 1834, and Phila. 
delphia until 1835. 

The idea of lighting by electricity was entertained over 30 years ago, and 
attempts were then made to introduce it, but it is only recently that to any 
extent this idea has been practically carrie d out. 

Apart, however, from any other consideration, there were powerful eco- 
nomic reasons, such as the high price of anthracite coal and oi!, to prevent 
the successful introduction of water gas in England, and on this account it 
is doubtful if it will ever make much headway there. 

Whatever want of success it may have met with in England, water gas is 
making rapid progress in America—about sixty companies having adopted 
it within about five years, four of them being in Canuda, whilst a number 
of new works are contracted for or are in course of construction. 

One of the processes referred to as having failed in England—the Tessie 
du Motay—was introduced, with modificatious and improvements, in New 
York, about five years ago, and has been in successful operation ever since. 
About four years since, 1u consequence of the great demand for their gas, 
the company working the process erected new works capable of producing 
three million cubic feet per diem. Other works have siuce been erected 
elsewhere, and are working successfully 

The Lowe process, which Mr. Littlehales says is almost a precise copy of 
Kirkham’s plan, differs from it in some material points, as can be easily 
shown, and is a great improvement upon it. 

In both the ‘ report ’ and Mr. Littlebales’ letter exception is taken to the 
gas supplied by this company, principally upon two grounds, uamely, its 
quality and sajety. ¥ 

The question of the quality of the gas is almost altogether taken up by 
Mr. Littlehales. ‘ , 

In discussing this, he very properly refers both to its illuminating power 
and freedom from ordinary impurities found in gas, As exception is not 
taken to it upon the latter ground, either by Mr. Littlehales orin the chair- 
man’s *‘ report,” it may only be necessary for me to state that the Govern- 
ment tests invariably show, that since gas has been supplied here by the 
Lowe process alone, the amount of impurities found therein has never in 
any CASE CLCEE ded the legal standard, while, according to the published 
re ports, it has Sre Guentty been exceeded by all the coal gas companie 8 in 
the Dominion, where tests had been made for any length of time. In a 
great many instances these impurities have been found very largely in ex- 
cess. and in the case of one large company, ON seve ral occasions as much as 
Jjifty times over the allowance, Indeed, two large companies have not dur. 


ing some years complied with the Act as far as one of the impurities is con- 
cerned, aud one of these companies has almost invariably exceeded the 
standard with regard to the other. Had Mr. Littlehales desired to do so, 
he could as easily have tested the gas here for two impurities, as have ob- 
served its illuminating power. 

With reference to the illuminating power of the ras, he speaks from 
general personal observations alone, and from these he condemns the gas, 
and says that he has seen ‘‘ greater variation in its quality” here than in 
*“‘any other place ;” that he has seep it when, accerding to his ‘ best judg- 
ment, it was at least twenty candles,” and ‘‘ at other times when it was not 
more than ten or eleven.’’ He also says: ‘‘ My knowledge of the principles 
involved and of the details of the manufacture, convince me that it is, from 
the very nature of the case, next thing to an impossibility to maintain any- 
thing like uniformity in the illuminating power of the gas.” ; 

Kuowing very well that the frequent tests made here by the Government 
Inspector showed no such variatio:s as he states, and knowing that he could 
not ignore those tests, Mr. Littlehales attempts to explain the discrepancy 
between them and his ‘‘ observations ” by stating that, as a rule, the tests 
did not occupy more 





in half an hour. 
Let us now consider whether Mr, Littlebales’ occasional ‘‘ observations ” 
or the Government tests are the most reliable, and whether his assertion is 


a correct one. In doing this I shall have to refer to a matter which Mr. | pipes from this gas than coal gas, The stoppages complained of have been 


Littlehales’ disparagement of the gas renders it necessary for me to speak 
of in order to show his unreliability and apparent determination to misrep- 
resent facts. (See Appendix A.) 

In the tests made here—72 in number—taken at different periods between 
February 1st and September 30th last, when we were making water gas ex- 
clusively, only a difference of 2.75 candles was shown between the highest 
and lowest of the whole record, and no Government tests made since then 
show any greater difference. The correctness of the Government tests is 
confirmed by the tescs made three times a day at least by this Company, 
which have not shown in a long time a variation of 2 candles, Surely, if 
there was any such variation as is claimed, it would have manifested itself 


during some of the tests spread over so long a period. I assert, notwith- 
standing Mr. Littlehales’ knowledge of ‘‘ the principles involved and the 
details of manufacture,” that it is quite possible to maintain a very uni- 
form quality of illuminating power with water gas, and that the tests made 
here show this. In further proof thereof I give the testimony of three 
managers of Lowe process works ; and others could be given if necessary. 


(See Appendix B.) 

Let us see what the record says of the coal gas made at Mr. Littlehales’ 
works in Hamilton. In the Government report for the year ending June 
| 30, 1879, the last that I have received, I find that 49 tests were made of 
| Hamilton gas, the highest illuminating power shown being 17.20, and the 
lowest 12.96, a difference of 4.24 candles. Taking Mr. Littlehales on his 
|own ground, that the tests fail to show truly the variation in illumination, 
| how great then must have been the variation in the coal gas in Hamilton, 


the photometer itself showing, with the comparatively few tests made, over 


50 per cent. more than Toronto! Nor do the records of the previous year 
say anything more in favor of the gas made there ; in this respect, indeed, 
the difference is greater. In fact, quite as great a difference is shown in 
the gas made by all the coal gas companies in the Dominion. In further 
proof-of the incurrectness of Mr. Littlehales’ conclusions, it will only be 
necessary for me to say that the records of 1878 show a variation in the gas 
made by the St. John, N. B., Company of from 19.79 to 10.24 candles, or a 
difference of 9.55 candles ; and great variations are shown in three of the 
eight months in which the tests were taken. 

The statement is ade in the report that the manager of this Company 
acknowledges the imperfections of the gas by advertising to change the 
burners free of expense. In doing this no such acknowledgement was 
mede; the object, as stated, was merely in some instances to supply burn- 
ers suitable to the somewhat higher gravity of the gas, in others to replace 
worn-out burners. The objection to lava burners was solely on account of 
their liability in some localities to ciose up by carbonization, as they had 
done in other places where Lowe gas is supplied, owing to the richness of 
the gas, and probably to the fact of the hydrogen being less in quantity 
than in coal gas; and Mr. Littlehales informed me that the same difficulty 
occurred with some of his lava burners at Cobourg, of the works of which 
he is the lessee. The statement that the Company are asking consumers to 
use 5-feet burners instead of 3-feet is unwarranted. The object of the 
Company in supplying burners to consumers free of charge is solely for the 
convenience of the latter. 

The charge of the gas being of poor illuminating power is proved to be 
unwarranted by the tests made by the Government Inspector and by the 
Company, the former of which show an average for 8 months, ending Sept. 
30th last, of 15.91 candles, which is higher than the best average of that of 
the coal gas previously supplied, and higher than the average shown in any 
of the reports of that of the neighboring city of Hamilton. 

Objection has been made that, although the gas as tested by a bar pho- 
tometer may show a higher illuminating power than that of coal gas, yet 
after all it does not have the same radiating power. In answer to a ques- 
tion as to whether or not both gases tested in this manner had the same 
radiating power, the celebrated gas analyst and chemist, Dr. H, Wurtz, 
says: ‘*A person acquainted with this precess and appreciating the prin- 
ciple it is founded upon, could nu more hesitate to answer the question in 
the affirmative than he could hesitate in agreeing to the truth of the math- 
| amatical axiom that ‘ things which are equal to the same thing are equal to 





}one another.’ The notion which I am told is propagated among your con- 
sumers, of sore peculiar want of illuminating power in the gas, ean be 
| nothing but sheer fantasy.” 

Whenever any defect has been noticed in the gas it must therefore have 
been local, and have been caused either by some stoppage in the pipes or 
defects in the burners. 

If anything more were needed to prove this, we have it in the written tes- 
timony of a number of the largest consuters, who speak strongly of their 

| satisfaction with gas generally. 

| The statement that the present gas carries with it tar or other heavy sub- 
| stances, which necessitates the blowing out of the pipes, etc., is incorrect, 
| the fact being that there is much less tarry deposit and condensation in the 
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caused by the deposition of naphthaline, which it is well-known is a very old | gas bracket. Neither of these should be mentioned, I think, in yours or any 
and serious trouble with coal gas works, and is not peculiar to water gas ;| other report. 

and in the past, when making coal gas, this company has had relatively; ‘‘ Three by accidental suffocation with ‘ water gas.’ 

greater difficulty from this cause than it has had recently. | **'Two by accidental suffocation with ‘ coal gas,’” 

This difficulty has been completely overcome, and I am satisfied no more| Whether the three deaths from suicide were from water or coal gas is not 
stoppages need be apprehended. Naphthaline is not an impurity, stated, but it would be manifestly unfair to blame either for them, and such 

And now as to the charge of the danger incurred from the use of the| a quantity of gas was allowed to escape as would be far more than sufficient 
gas. | with either gas to cause death. * 

This charge is made upon the ground of there being a large amount of | This leaves three cases of suffocation which can be properly charged to 
carbonic oxide in the gas, and in corroboration of this claim it is usserted | water gas, and three from explosions, the kind of gas which caused them 
that more accidents result from its use than from coal gas, which contains a} not being stated. Now, suppose we allow Mr. Littlehales these cases for 
smaller amount of carbonic oxide. Mr. Littlehales very properly says that | the sake of argument, and include in the list of deaths in Great Britain dur- 
this question ‘‘is really one to be decided by chemists,” and a number of | ing the time referred to, those which took place from a similar cause, and 
authorities are quoted, both by him and in the “report,” testifying to the | see how far this claim is borne out. 
dangerous nature of carbonic oxide, but nct one is quoted in condemnation] In venturing to say there were a greater number than could be traced to 
of what is called water gas, 

But I would submit that the question is not whether or not carbonic ox- 
ide is a poisonous and dangerous gas, but whether the so-called water gas, | 
containing say 22 per ct. of carbonic oxide, and less of other deleterious gases As far as Great Britain alone is concerned, I find the following accidents re- 
is on the whole more dangerous than coal gas containing say 7 per cent. of | ccrded in the Journal of Gas Lighting a# having resulted from coal gas. 
carbonic oxide, and a larger proportion of other deleterious gases; and in| How many took place that are not recorded it is hard to say : 
estimating the relatively injurious nature of these gases, two elements of 
danger must be taken into consideration—their poisonous and suffocating 
character and their explosiveness ; and hitherto more accidents have taken 
place from the latter than from the former. 

As it is stated in the ‘“‘ report” that water gas was prohibited in Paris 
because of its dangerons character, I give, in addition to explanations given 
for its not having been adopted there by Professor Adolphe Wurtz in Ap- 
pendix C., the following one by Gideon Moore, Ph.D., of Jersey City, New 
Jersey : 


| coal gas in the whole of Europe in the same time, Mr, Littlehales ventures 
a statement that it would be somewhat difficult to controvert, as far as the 


| Continent of Europe is concerned, owing to lack of information on the point. 


1878 —Explosions, 14; deaths 1; fatal suffocations, 11. 
1879—Explosions, 20; deaths, 4; fatal suffocations, 6. 
1880, to Dec. 7th—Explosions, 6; deaths 2; fatal suffocations, includ- 
ing two from carbonic acid gas, 5. 
Total—Explosions, 40; deaths, 7, fatal suffocations, 22. 
Besides the deaths from explosions, a number of persons were seriously 
injured. 
In estimating the relative danger of the two gases, as I before said, the 
danger frum explosions must be taken into consideration. 
It will thus be seen that Mr. Littlehales has again shown some want of 
accuracy in his statements, and he is perhaps not aware that in making such 


‘«The objections to water gas in general on account of its contents in car- 
bonic oxide, are based on an entire misconception of the meaning of the re- 
ports of the eminent scientific men who were called to pronounce upon its 
safety in France.” The Wrench report was unfavorable for the following 
reasons : 


an assertion he is paying a high tribute to the safety of gas containing very 
much more carbonic oxide than that made in Toronto ; as, according to Dr. 
Wurtz, wood gas, containing from 27 to 32 percent. of carbonic oxide, is 
*‘The gas was not saturated with illuminating hydrocarbons, and was | used largely in many European cities. The gas made from lignite or brown 
consequently inodorous ; it was not of itself luminous, but was employed to | coal, in Berlin, contains 40 per cent., and, according to Prof. Chandler, in 
heat to whiteness small cages of platinum, which were suspended in the | Johnson’s Encyclopedia, the wood gas of the city of Munich, Bavaria, con- 
flame, and furnished the luminous body, Being inodorous, the escape of | tains 40.5 per cent. of carbonic oxide, 
the gas could not have been detected, hence the dangers arising from acci-| Mr, Littlehales says further : 
dental leakage were excessive.” ‘*Since water gas has been introduced in Toronto, I believe six fatal cases 
I shall now give a few quotations from the opinions of some chemists of| have occurred.” Here again, as usual, Mr. Littlehales is w rong. Four 
eminence—and of others, who, although not so noted, are possessed of very | cases, it is supposed, have taken place, but one of those I dispute—that of 
high qualifications—regarding the safety of water gas. (See Appendix C.) | a feeble woman who arrived at a hotel late at night, apparently very ill and 
It may be proper to remaik, that the analyses of water gas given both in| almost utterly exhausted, and who after being in a rvom for about six hours, 
Mr. Littlehales’ letter and the ‘‘ report,” are not analyses of the gas made | where the gas was found escaping from a small burner, was found lying on 
by the Lowe Process, but of that made by another one, which contains a] the floor not only dead but cold. No particular examination took place, and 
larger amount of carboric oxide than what has been found in the gas made | no Coroner’s inquest was held, Her friends from the country, who came 
here by the former process, which has averaged about 21 per cent. The| for her body, expressed no surprise at her death. The other three cases all 
analyses of coal gas given are about the usual averages ; as the carbonic apparently resulted from carelessness, either from blowing out the gas or 
oxide and other gases present usually vary, according to circumstances, as | leaving it turned on. ‘Two of these persons inhaled the gas for many hours 
they do in water gas ; and carbonic oxide may be present in coal gas to as} and yet lived some days afterwards; and a relative of one of them said that 
great an extent as 12 per cent., or even higher. he had been previously insane, which would make it harder for him to re- 
It is worthy of note that Mr. Littlehales, in his analyses of coal gas, has| cover from the effects of the gas. It is worthy of remark that none of the 
called the ‘‘marsh gas” (the destructive fire-damp of coal mines) by an- | deaths recorded as having taken place in Great Rritain resulted from the 
other of its appellations, ‘light carburetted hydrogen,” while in the| carelessness on the part of the parties who suffered ; and it is evident that 
analyses of the water gas he calls it ‘‘ marsh gas,” so much ignorance regarding the use of the gas does not prevail there as 
As the dangerous character of the gas is further attempted te be shown] here. Mr. Littlehales has again shown a want of knowledge of facts, in as- 
by the number of deaths which it is claimed have taken place in New York serting that more deaths took place in Toronto than in England since water 
and here from its use, it will be well for me to consider the accuracy of the | gas was in use here, as seven deaths from suffocation and six from explosions 
statements made, and the correctness of the deductions drawn therefrom. are recorded in the Journal of Gas Lighting as having taken place during 
Mr. Littlehales says : 
‘In the Jast two years there have been recorded in the public press of the | of a gas company. The terrible explosion in the Tottenham Court Road, 
city of New York no less than eleven deaths from suffocation, every one of | London, England, last July, damaging to a greater or less extent over 400 
which was caused by water gas, and which I venture to say is a greater | houses, causing great destruction of property, injuring more or less over 30 
number than can be traced to coal gas in the whole of Europe in the same | persons, and causing the death of two others, will be fresh in the memory 
time.” Of course he means it to be understood.that these deaths took place | of every one. 
in New York. With reference to the reported deaths in New York, I would| The number of deaths which have taken place here since the introduction 
say that I got a friend there to make particular inquiries as to the correct- | of water gas in Jaunary, 1879, has given color to the charge, that water gas 
ness of this statement, and the following is his reply— is more dangerous than coal gas; but a reference to the past may tend to 
disabuse the minds of any who may hold that opinion, It is certainly a fact 
that accidents of a similar character do often occur very soon after each 
other, and then again for a long period none occur whatever. 
The past history of this company fully bears this out. Late in 1853, a 
man was suffocated at the works, Early in 1857 a house was completely 


that time ; besides two others from carbonic acid gas in the ammonia works 


‘The following I get from the ‘Coroner’s Office,’ and by inquiry at the | 
places where the deaths occurred : ° 

‘* There have been eleven deaths from illuminating gas in the city of New 
York in the past two years. 

‘* Three of which were caused by explosions at gas works, 


“* Three were suicides, by the persons deliberately stopping key-holes in * Since this was written I have received information of two more deaths having 
door and putting rugs at bottom of same, and closing fan-light, unscrewing | taken place in New York from coal gas.—W. H. P. 
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demolished and all of the inmates more or less injured from an explosion by | 
the gas having entered the cellar through a sewer. About the same time, | 
two girls were suffocated in a hotel from an escape from a burner. In 1860 | 
a young lady was suffocated from gas escaping into a house through a sewer, | 
and two other persons were asphyxiated at the same time, and recovered 
with great difficulty. In 1861, a woman was found dead in a room in the 
morning, from the effects of gas escaping from a burner during the night. 

Here there were five deaths from suffocation in 'loronto in less than eight 
years, two occurring in one year, and two more within two years, besides 
another serious accident. 

Taking into consideration the difference in the amount of the consump- 
tion, which averaged during these years only about one fifth of what it has 
been here recently, relatively a much larger number of deaths from coal gas 
suffocation took place then, than since this company comn.enced making 
water gas, 

The number of accidents which have taken place within a very short 
time recently from gas escaping from coal stoves is another illustration in 
point. 

Experience here has not proved that water gas causes death more rapidly 
than coal gas. While in some of the above mentioned cases, the parties 
were found dead in the morning from the escape of coal gas from an ordi- 
nary burner during the night, persons have recovered here after inhaling 
the water gas for a much longer period—one after having inhaled it thirteen 
end a-half hours, and another after inhaling it eighteen hours ; all the aper- 
tures in both of the rooms being closed up tight, and in the latter case the 
room being a very smal! one. 

Tt remains to be seen whether or not Mr. Littlehales’ predictions will be 
verified ; but if his prophecies are not more correct than his statements of 
fact, there is not much danger of them being fulfilled ; and it is worthy of 
note that Mr. Littlehales did not commence to prophesy until after the acci- 
dents had taken place. In October, 1879, ina discussion on a paper read 
by me on water gas, in which he took considerable part, he never once re- 
ferred to the danger connected with its use; but on the contrary in allud- 
ing to its commercial advantages, said, ‘‘It is the most important consider- 
ation in the whole thing.” I may also add as a significant fact, that at the 
two meetings of the American Gas Light Association, at which this subject 
was discussed, out of the considerably over cone hundred gas managers, en- 
gineers, etc., present, oniy two persons besides Mr. Littlehales referred to 
its poisonous nature—one to ask some questions regarding it, and the other 
to claim that it was not more dangerous than coal gas. 

In conversation with a number of gas enginegrs after the last meeting, 
every one of them said that the question was simply and purely a commercial 
one. 

Although the matter is not referred to either by Mr. Littlehales or in the 
** report,” yet as it has gained currency that water gas is specially danger- 
ous because of its high gravity, it may be as well to say that such an idea is 
perfectly groundless. The gas made here is not much more than half the 
weight of air, very little heavier than good coal gas, not nearly so heavy as 
many kinds of cannel coal gas, and it is impossible to have gas of high 
illuminating power without its being of high gravity. The gas will raise a 
baloon, and anyone who will open a gas jet in the lower flat of a house will 
very soon find that the gas will ascend to the upper ones, 

The fact of a law having been passed recently in Massachusetts which 
practically prohibits water gas is presented as an argument why a similar 
law should be passed here. I am informed on credible authority that that 
law was passed in the interests of coal gas companies. Coal gas companies 
naturally do not want competition, and most coal gas managers do put care 
to have the trouble of making the changes necessitated by the introduction 
of a new process. Moreover, many of them have already committed them- 
selves against water gas, and it would be considered ‘ coming down” in 
having to acknowledge their mistake by adopting it. The easiest way to 
get rid of the uifficulty and shut out opposition, of course, would be to ob- 
tain legislation against it, and I am quite satisfied that coal gas companies in 
other places would be very glad to obtain the same legislation, The legis- 
lation obtained has given plenty of margin to coal gas companies, but bas 
limited the only dangerous ingredient in the gas, which is found in water 
gar to a greater extent than in coal gas. If it is so very dangerous, why hot 
legislate it all out, and why not obtain legislation limiting the quantity of 
the dangerous marsh gas, of which there is a very large quantity in the coal 


’ 3} 7 } ve > ene ‘ ‘ ; " . 
gas? Simply because coal gas companies could not c mply with such con- | 


ditions. 
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The law passel in New Jersey, referred to, practically prohibits the 
manufactire and sale of illuminating gas, as it enacts that no gas can be 





which do or can comply with the Act, is sufficient evidence that the law is a 
dead letter. 

This company is blamed for not substituting five feet burners for those 
used in the street lamps. 

The company will be very glad to do so if the Corporation will pay the 
difference for the gas. Iam quite confident, however, that on testing the 
burners it will be found that instead of consuming three feet per hour—the 
quantity contracted for—they are on the average consuming considerably 
more. I would take the liberty of reminding the committee of some other 
facts connected with the street lamps, which are worthy of consideration. 
The company have recently erected over 500 iron posts, at a cost of several 
thousand dollars, and on.the principal streets are putting on haudsome 
globes at a very considerable cost. I think I may also say that there is not 
a pluce on the Continent where the lamps are kept in a better or cleaner 
condition. 

While speaking of the street lamps, it may also be as well for me to cor- 
rect an opinion which is apparently entertaived by some of the members of 
the Council, viz., that the city is paying more for the gas than private con- 
sumers are. A member of your Committee is reported in the papers to 
have said that the company, though reducing their rate to private consum- 
ers, continued to charge the city at the rate of $3.00 per thousand feet for 
the gas supplied to the street lamps, while ordinary consumers got it for 
$2.00 per thousand. The fact is, ordinary consumers only pay $1.50 to 
$1.75 per thousand ; and after paying for the expense of lighting, cleaning 
and repairing, and interest on outlay for the street lamps, the company do 
not receive from the Corporation more for the gas than the lowest price 
mentioned, and the Corporation was only paying at that rate, when the citi- 
zens were paying $2.50 per thousand. 

It may now be well for me to repeat what I said in a circular addressed 
to the members of the Corporation ; that the limitation of the carbonic ox- 
ide in the gas now supplied by this Company and several others in the 
Dominion to the quantity allowed by the Massachusetts Legislation, would 
be tantamount to its prohibition ; for n> meaus has yet been discovered for 
its profitable elimination. ‘‘It would cause a loss to the Company of the 
large amount expended for the erection of works for the purpose. It 
would render it necessary for them to increase the price of the gas without 
being able to supply as good an article as that now furnished. It would 
stop the expenditure in our own Province by this Company alone of from 
$25,000 to $30,000 annually for petroleum, and cause them to spend in the 
United States instead between $50,0000 and $60,000 for coal to take the 
place of petroleam.” 

It is stated in the ‘‘ report” sent that as ‘‘the consumers were not con- 
sulted about the expense incurred in changing the mode of manufacture,” 
therefore the gas company should pay for their own experiments them- 
selves. 

In reply to this I beg to say that this new process was introduced after 
the most careful investigation principally in the interests of gas consumers, 
and mainly as a result of its introduction the price of the gas was reduced 
25 cents per thousand feet, and had not this process been introduced, no re- 
duction would have been made. Now, this being the case, should the 
Company be forced t6 return to the manufacture of coal gas, no one would 
have the right to blame them for returning to the old prices, especially wit 
coal so much higher tian it was before the price was lowered. There is no 
doubt that the consumers would be much dissatisfied at this, but the re- 
sponsibility of making the change would not rest upon the Company, but 
upon those who might force them to take such a course. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
W. Hz. PEARSON, Secre tary. 


APPENDIX A. 


At the meeting of the American Gas Light Association last October, at 
Chicago, in a discussion upon a paper read by me there on the Lowe pro- 
cess, Mr. Littlehales made a similar charge regarding the gas, but first took 
care to furnish himself with a statement, which he read for the purpose of 
showing that its illuminating power was sometimes as low as that which he 
then claimed it had been—under 10 eandles. This statement I disputed, 
and then the following discussion, as recorded in the American Gas Licur 
JourNAL of the 16th inst., took place: 

‘‘Mr, Littlehales—Mr. Pearson challenges my statement about the qual- 
ity of the gas. I read a paragraph from a Toronto paper: ‘* Alderman 
Boustead presented four reports by the Government Inspector in reference 
to the gas supplied to the city by the Toronto Gas Company. They showed 





sold which contains more than 2 per cent. of carbonic oxide or 10 per cent 
of hydrogen. Any one who understands the composition of gas, must be 
aware that no illuminating gar can be made to comply with those conditions 
The fact that there are a number of gas companies in this State, none of 


the illuminating power of the gas (12 candles being the standard) to have 
been on October 5, 12.08 candles; on October 9th, 10.62; on October 28, 
114.67 ; on October 11, 11.54.’ 

| ‘Mr. Pearson--That is manifestly incorrect. 

‘‘Mr, Littlehales—This was last October. 
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‘* Mr, Pearson—We were making coal gas then, gentlemen. 

‘*Mr. Littlebales—Last October ? 

‘*Mr, Pearson—We were unable to use the Lowe process exclusively, 
because we had not the means of properly purifying the gas. That isa 
very different statement. (Laughter. )” 

Will it be believed, that the paragraph which Mr. Littlehales read was 
taken from a Toronto paper, not of October, 1879. but of November, 1876, 
and contained a report of the illuminating power of the gas made by this 
Company in October of the same year—years before this Company com- 
menced making gas by the Lowe process ? 


In corroboration of this, it is only necessary to call the Committee's at- 
tention to what they are probably aware of—that Alderman Boustead, who 
presented these reports, has not been a member of the City Council since 
1878, and was not Chairman of the Fire, Water, and Gas Committee after 
1876. 


APPENDIX B. 


Mr. John Kerr, manager of the Kingston Gas Works, where the Lowe 
process has been in successful operation for about four years, writes me as 
follows in a letter dated the 20th inst.:—‘*1 do not find any difficulty in 
maintaining our gas at 1 uniform standard, nor need there be any, if the 
same qaality and quantity of oil is used, and the same degree of heat main- 
tained in the generator and superheater. During the past month my gas 
has not varied more than 2 candles in any one day, and very seldom that ; 
and I feel perfectly satisfied that this much and even more variation will 
take place in any coal gas works in a given space of time.” 

Mr, Kerr was manager of a coal gas works for about 30 years, 

Mr. F. H. Hambleton, the engineer of the large Lowe Works of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of Baltimore, Md., in connection with which there 
are two coal gas works, writes as follows under date of the 24th inst.: ‘I 
have to say that we are not troubled about our candle power, and that the 
city inspector reports us as making a variation from the average of less than 
one candle for months ; in fact, ever since we started. 

‘* We are satisfied, and have fewer complaints by long odds from our con- 
sumers of oil gas than from those using coal gas.” 

The manager of the Lancaster, Pa., works writes: 

‘* The candle power is not variable after it leaves the holder, as I have 
frequently tested. We take the candle power at the works, and from tests 
at my house, one and a quarter miles distant, there is no perceptible differ- 
ence. Iam now running, besides our works, the coal gas works of the old 
company, and with the best skill I cannot prevent the gas from varying, 
and will abandon gas making at these works soon after January next, and 
make all by the Lowe process,” 


APPENDIX OC, 


Dr. E. Frankland, of the Royal College of Chemistry, of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, London, writes, regarding the water gas manufactured by 
the Municipal Gas Light Company of New York:—‘‘In compliance with 
your request, I have read the reports of Dr. Henry Wurtz, dated January 
1, 1878, and March 4, 1878, on the composition and properties of the gas of 
the Municipal Gas Light Company of New York, and also the articles pub- 
lished by Prof. H. Morton, in the American Gas Ligur Journan of March 
2 and 16, 1878, and having been called on to express my opinion as to the 
adaptability of this gas for lighting and heating purposes, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it may be used with safety both in public buildings 
and private houses. I should be delighted to substitute this pure and 
powerful illuminating agent for the gas with which my house in London is 
at present supplied, although it is used in all the bedrooms,” 

Dr. Adolphe Wurtz, member of the Institute, Professor at the School of 
Medicine and the School of Sciences, Paris, writes regarding the same gas: 

**T have been struck with the correctness of the remarks which terminate 
the reportf Dr. H. Wurtz, and which in my opinion answers the objec- 
tions formulated by Dr. Henry Morton, inserted in two articles in the 
American Gas Licut JouRNAL, published in New York. No doubt the dan- 
ger of poisoning exists with all gases containing carbonic oxide, and coal 
gas is not exempt from the latter, as it can contain as much as 12 per cent. 
of its volume. But I think the danger—which could only have sad conse- 
quences in exceptional cases and through a sort of fatality—has been exag- 
gerated, and should not be taken into account, considering that gas is used 
without hesitation for lighting our houses, notwithstanding the very real 
danger of explosion and fire, no matter what kind of gas and its composi- 
tion, | 

‘*Further, the use of water gas has never been prohibited in France ; and 
if the numerous processes which have been indicated for its production have | 
beeu abandoned, or have received only a restricted application, the cause | 
is principally due to the circumstance that the technical and economical | 





NE: 
' conditions of the production have, up to the present time, been very unfav 


orable. 

In reply to inquiries made by me regarding the relative danger of coal 
and water gas, Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, of Montreal, writes : 

‘¢T must say, however, that the notion of any important difference as to 
the safety or fitness for use of two such gases seems to me to be absurd. 
The only questions to be raised are the relative cheapness and illuminating 
power.” 

The followiny are answers to questions addressed to Dr. Henry Wurtz, of 
New York, regarding the Lowe gas: 


° 

‘* Question 5.—Are the products of combustion of this gas, when in use, 
more or less deleterious to health than those of gas from gas coal ? 

‘« The answer to this question must be qualified by assuming it to apply 
to gases of like candle powers. In this case it is matter of chemical demon- 
stration that the amount of carbonic acid formed by the Lowe gas when 
burning, the amount of aqueous vapor formed, and the amount of atmos- 
pheric oxygen consumed or destroyed, are all three very considerably less 
than in the case of gas from gas coal, ‘The effects upon the atmospheres of 
rooms (equally lighted with the two gases) tell, therefore, considerably in 
favor of the Lowe gas. , 

** Question 6.—Whether, in the event of leakage in dwellings, the new gas 
is more dangerous or less dangerous to life and property than ordinary gas- 
ecal gas ? 

‘“‘The dangers from leakage of gas are two in kind: 1. From suffocation 
by inhalation, 2. From explosion and fire. Of these, the last is much the 
most common and the most serious, énvolving injury to both property and 
life. Indeed, suffocation rarely, or almost never arises from ordinary 
(accidental) leakage ; but mostly from inexcusably culpable negligence or 
ignorance. Facts on record support strongly the belief that variation in 
composition of illuminating gases has little or no appreciable influence in its 
suffocating quality. The most narcotic agents present are the illuminating 
hydrocarbons, and a small percentage of these in air is always dangerous to 
life, by reason of the rapid ansesthesia which follows their inualation ; and 
carbonic oxide is also a powerful anzesthetic, but not more so than these 
heavy hydrocarbons, on which the illuminating value of all gases depends, 
As to the explosiveness of the two gases, however, and the danger arising 
therefrom, the new gas has a decided advantage.” 

‘* Carbonic oxide is a gas whose explosive power for equal volumes is far 
smaller than that of marsh gas, a main constituent of ordinary gas coal gas. 
This is because in exploding marsh gas consumes four times as much oxy- 
gen as carbonic oxide. The introduction of the Lowe gas must therefore be 
attended with diminution of risks to life and property. 

(Signed), Henry Werrz, Ph.D. 
12 Hupson TERRACE, 

Hopoken, May 13, 1878. 

Regarding Dr. Henry Wurtz, Professor T. Sterry Hunt, of Montreal, 
writes : 

‘‘ He has for many years past paid special attention to the various ques- 
tions connected with gases for illumination and heating, and has by original 
processes much improved the method of gas analyses. [I do not hesitate to 
say that his ability aud his conscientiousness would make his judgment in 
all cases where such cases are involved of the greatest weight.”’ 

The following are extracts from a report prepared at the request of this 
company, by Professor H. H. Croft, late Professor of Chemistry, University 
College, Toronto : 

«The explosions caused by gas arise from its becoming mixed with oxy- 
gen, or what comes to the same thing, atmospheric air, containing one-fifth 
of oxygen. 

‘‘Olefiant gas, with 3 parts of oxygen (15 of air), forms a fearfully explo- 
sive mixture. 

‘* Marsh gas, with 2 parts of oxygen (10 of air), forms an equally explo- 
sive mixture, 

‘‘ Hydrogen, with one-half its bulk of oxygen (2} air), forms a strongly 
explosive mixture. 

‘‘ Carbonic oxide, with oxygen or air, forms a mixture which, as far as I 
know, does not produce any violent explosion. 

‘Hence, the greater the quantity of these hydrocarbons, olefiant and 
marsh gas in the gas, the more explosive it would probably be when mixed 
with air. 

‘In conclusion, I may say that the gas made by the Lowe process, or 
from coal, may be used indifferently, with proper precautions and common 


| sense, and that the one is not on the whole more dangerous than the other 


nor nearly so much so as the oil employed in our lamps.” 

The following is an extract from a report on the gas, made for this Cum 
pany by Dr. Pike, Professor of Chemistry, University College, Toronto 

‘‘ The city gas as at present supplied is, if used with ordinary prevantions 
necessary in the case of coal gas, free from all practical danger, which is, as 
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far as I remember, what Prof. Croft says in the report which I saw. I find it | time before this we had the meter explosion, which, I think, killed two men. 


more difficult than I anticipated to come to a certain conclusion as to the 
comparative danger to life of an open tap or leak in a bed room in the case 
of coal gas and Lowe gas, but I think that the following considerations will 
prove to you that there can be no great difference.” 

Some years since, Prof. H. Morton, of the Stevens Institute, Hoboken, 
N. J., objected to the gas because of its dangerous character, and he is the 


only chemist of note in America, that I am aware of, who has done so; but | 


even he has changed his views upon the point, and in a letter to the Sani- 
tary Engineer of Jan. 15th, 1880, says— 

‘*‘T am quite ready to admit that when the subject first came to my notice 
my impression was very much of that nature ;” that is to say, ‘‘ that water 
gas was so practically dangerous (on account of the large amount of car- 


bonic oxide in it), that it should not be admitted into general use;”’ ‘‘ but | 

. “2 ° ° ” i . | 
further consideration modified this view,” and that ‘it would be a question | 
of economy and efficiency simply whether water gas did or did not become | 


the gas of the future.” 


It is worthy of note that Professor Morton, in an article upon carbonic | 


oxide, in the American Gas Licur Journat, of March 2d, 1878, quotes 


many more authorities than those mentioned by Mr. Littlehales, and in the | 


‘** report,” in proof of its poisonous nature, 





Gas Explosion at Yonkers. 
oe 
THREE MEN WHO WERE IN THE GAS HOUSE UNINJURED—THE BUILDING 
DEMOLISHED. 

Shortly after eight o’clock on Monday evening, February 7th, the resi- 
dents of Yonkers were startled by a loud report and a vibration of the earth 
accompavied in many instances by a crashing of crockery and chinaware on 
tables and in cupboards that forcivly suggested an earthquake or a realiza- 
tion of Mother Shipton’s prophecy. The report was heard and the vibration 
felt by persons living five miles away. Those who happened to be in the 
vicinity of the Westchester Gaslight Company’s works saw a bright, thin 
flame of hardly a secona’s duration shoot hke a cannon flash from the roof 
of the gas house in Nepperhan avenue. 

Before the explosion occurred three men were in the building, a two-stury 
brick structure, about 20 feet wide and 50 feet long, with a sheet iron roof, 
and walls twelve inches thick, These men were William Pierson, the gas 
maker, Andrew Hanson, the engineer, and Jerry Johnson, the watchman. 
The building is divided into five rooms. The largest of these contains the 
gas generating apparatus. Connecting with this room are three smaller 
ones, the wash room, the station metre room, and the room where the can- 
dle power of the gas is tested. Adjoining thesé is the purifying room. 
After the gas is made it passes from the generating room into boxes in the 
purifying room through an apparatus called the centre seal. It is said that 
a valve connected with the bottom of the centre seal, which should have 
been closed, was partly open, and filled the purifying room with gas. The 
twelve inch wall separating the purifying room from the wash room is full 
of crevices. There was a light burning in the wash room, and when Wm. 
Pierson, the gas maker, opened the door to go in and wash his hands, the 
explosion occurred. 

The wall fronting on Nepperhan avenue was demolished. The heavy 
sheet iron roof was lifted several feet, and fell amid the ruins, The only 
walls remaining intact are those enclosing the wash room and the back wall. 
The gas maker was stunned by the explosion. The watchman end the en- 
gineer were standing together near the back door of the generating room, 
and were blown through the door against a stone wall, about 15 feet away. 
They were uninjured. None of the gas generating apparatus was damaged. 
The damage to the building will not exceed $1,500. The explosion will not 
interfere with the supply of gas to the city. The Westchester Company will 
have the damage repaired within a week.—New York Sun, Feb. 9. 





One Man’s Decided Opinion about the Gas Explosion. 
a 
To the Editor of the Sun—Sir : You speak of the explosion in East Eighty- 
first street as a ‘‘ Mysterious Gas Explosion,” and in your report of it say: 


‘* Persons who smelled the gas in the cellars declared it came from the | 
Knickerbocker Company's mains,”’ and ‘‘ that their gas was not made from | 


coal.” 


This explosion, if investigated, will, in my opinion, wake up the Legisla- | 


ture to the necessity of fixing restrictions upon the use of naphtha, gasoline, 
and kindred products obtained by distillation from petroleum. They insist 
by legislative enactment that kerosene shall be deprived of these explosive 
substances to such a degree that it will stand a fire test of 112°; yet they 
allow these light hydrocarbon liquids to be used anywhere and by every one 
for all purposes without restriction. A few days ago we had the tenement- 





A year or two ago there was an explosion of a street gas main from the same 
case, 

All these so-called mysterious accideats came, I believe, from tae same 
| cause, viz., using so-called gis made from these hydrocarbon liquids for il- 
luminating pyrposes. By every known process, a portion of those liquids 
brought and kept in contact with heated surfaces is converted into a so- 
called fixed gas, and the remainder is converted into a hydrocarbon vapor, 
| similar to that made by forcing air across the surface of the liquid at its or- 

dinary temperature. 

This vapor is heavier than air, and condenses at a degree of heat less than 
it was manufactured at, consequently it will leak from the gas pipes and lie 
| like water in any depression, Should it be set in motion by a current of air, 
or find no outlet through the air at a point lower than its surface level, it at 
| once forms an explosive mixture far more dangerous than gunpowder. 

These hydrocarbon vapors are carried along mechanically by the fixed 
gas, but where the fixed gas by reason of its volatile nature escapes through 
the air and consequently seldom does any damage, these vapors are collected 
|in any tightly walled-in space, where they remain till they are put in motion 
and brought in contact with fire. They can be lighted readily by the glow- 
ing coal on the end of an ordinary lucifer match after the flame has been ex- 
tinguished. It is probable that the exceptionally good masonry made the 
two caverns under the front stoop two fine cisterns that were filled to some 
outlet level with this vapor, only waiting for a spark to produce a mysteri- 
ous explosions. 

The remedy is to place a prohibitory tax on the sale of these dangerous 
fluids and prohibit their use fur making illuminating gas. 

J. Frank Hoxsey. 
—New York Sun. 








House Drainage in Chicago. 
oe 

Some time ago the executive committee of the Citizens Association of Chi- 
cago appointed a sub-committee to consider the subject of house drainage. 
That committee consisted of Fred. Baumann, J. R. Willett and B. Lathrop. 
After considerable investigation and prolonged deliberation the committee 
has embodied its ideas in a report, of which the following is a brief summary 
of the recommendations made— 

1. Concrete the ground under the entire building. 

2. Ventilate the main sewers by a perforated cover on every manhole. 

3. Every house to have a cast iron soil pipe, not less than four inches in 
diameter, running from sewer to roof, without a trap, accessible for inspec- 
tion throughout its entire length. 

4. Every sink, wash basin, bath tub and water closet (except the ‘‘ trap- 
less” closets) to be trapped. 

5. Every trap to be ventilated from its highest point into a pipe running 
out above the roof, and disconnected from the soil pipe. 

6. Joints in iron pipes to be leaded and caulked torust joints. Joints be- 
tween iron and lead pipés to be made with tinned iron or brass ferules, sol- 
dered. 

7. Catch-basins to be built outside of the house wherever possible, and 
ventilated by a special pipe. 

8. Water closets to connect with the outer air by a window or light-shaft, 
and to have a ventilating flue. 

9. Avoid pan closets, and use hopper or improved closets. 

10. On the upper floor each water-closet to be flushed from a separate 
tank through a pipe not less than 1} inch in diameter.— Van Nostrand’s. 


Correspondence 


(The JouRNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 





Letter from Mr. Littlehales, 
To the Editor Amertcan Gas Licur JOURNAL: 

Sir—An apology is due from me to Mr. Pearson on account of an error 
into which I fell, in stating at our Chicago meeting that the clipping which 
I read from a Toronto paper was of the date of ‘‘ October last.” This was 
not so; but from a paper issued while they were making coal gas, The 
clipping was handed to me as being of the date to which I referred ; but 





the mistake was, I am sure, quite unintentional on my own part, and on 
| that of the gentleman from whom I received it. But while admitting my 
mistake in this particular, I do not in any respect withdraw a siugle state- 
ment I made in reference to gas matters in Toronto, In fact, the very 
admission by Mr. Pearson that such a state of things existed there when 
| making coal gas, proves conclusively that gas matters in Toronto were, to 
| put it mildly, not quite up to such a standard as an engineer could reas- 
| onably feel proud of, and that any change in any direction could hardly fail 
'to be for the better, as it would seem difficult for it to have been worse. 
Yours respectfully, 

T. Lirr.egaes. 


house fire and consequent loss of life from this unbridled license. A short | Gas Works, Hamiuton, Ont., Jan. 28, 1881. 
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Official Report of Examinations of Gas for 
two Weeks ending Feb. 12, 1881, made 
at the Photometrical Room of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

Corrected Illuminating Power. 
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* Five foot lava tip with check. 
+ Bray’s slit union, No. 7 
¢ Bray’s slit union, No. 6. 

E, G. Love, Gas Examiner. 
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The Covering of Pulleys. 





The importance of covering the face of pulleys with 
leather is realized by but few persons having charge 
of machinery. Full 50 per cent. more work can be 
done without the belts slipping if the faces of the 
pulleys are so covered. Leather belts used with the 





grain side to the pulley will not only do more work 
but will last longer than 1f used with the flesh side to 
the pulley. This is owing to the fact that the grain 
side is more compact and fixed than the flesh side, 
and more of its surface is brought in contact with the 
pulley. The smoother the two surfaces, the less air 
will pass between the belts and the pulleys. The 
more uneven the surface of the belt and pulley, the 
more strain is necessary to prevent the belt slipping; 
for whai is lost by want of contact must be made up 
by extra strain on the belt. Leather belts, with the 
grain side to the pulley, can, it is said, drive 34 per 
cent. more than the flesh side.-—Jronmonger. 





Gas Stocks. 
ee 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 
(with W B Scott & Co.,) 


34 Pine Srreet, New Yorn City. 
Fesruary 16, 1881. 
e@~ All communciations will receive particular attention 
t#~ The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. _gg 
Gas Co.'s of N.Y. City. 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked 


Caneel. ccccccscess cooeee «6B 466,000 50 60 65 
Harlem..... Susie siineal 1,800,000 .50 623 65 
- Bonds 170,000 103 


Manhattan..........00 
Metropolitan..... ..... 

M2 Scrip... 
BUI.  isicndon Kacceesave 


4,000,000 50 178 182 
2,500,000 100 135 140x 
1,000,000 .. 102 = 103x 
5,000,000 100 60 65 


ae) Bands; go". 900,000 1000 100 104 
Municipal.............. - 1,590,000 100 150 = 160 
“ Bonds... . 750,000 106 =: 110 
New York........ hadeatie 4,000,000 100 98 100 
TOMOED shi cnceseccces - 270,000 50 -—- 100 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn ...5.0<ses0 -» 2,000,000 25 108 112 
Citizens.......... estas 1,200,000 20 45 50 
“8. F. Bonds. 320,000 1000 100 105 
Fulton Municipal..... 1,50u,000 100 54 58 
ee ree ... 1,000,000 10 20 25 
be BONGS. «6.2... 290,000... 90 95 
= Scrip ....... 250,000 ... 75 85 
Metropolitan........... 1,000,000 199 50 55 
PING iscts tees casiiess 1,000,000 25 45 48 
or ere : 700,000 1000 95 100 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 60 64 
- Bonds «ee 98 103 
Kings Co........ ateeend j 135,000 100 55 60 
- Bonds....... 40,000 — — — 
xichmond Co., 8. I. 300,000 ... 70 75 


Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 750,000 100 72 76 


” Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 
Citizeus, Newark..... 918,000 50 85 90 
i ‘*  Bds. 124,000 — 10E 10 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 125 — 
Cincinnati G. & C.Co. 178 180 
Consolidated, Balt. 70 71 
Bonds.... 1907 _-- 

East Boston, Mass 25 114 120 


Hannibal, Mo......... 
Hartford, COMB s..005. 
Balifax N. §......00- 
Hamilton, Ontario... 
Jersey City ........ ... 
Jacksonville, Ill...... 
Lewistown Maine... 


100,000 100 95 100 
700,000 25 140 4144 
400,000 40 148 150 
150.000 40 1174 
750,000 20 140 150 
120,000 50 100 ... 
400,000 100 — 10 


Laclede St Louis Mo. 1,200,000 100 108 110 
Montreal, Canada.... 2,000,000 100 148 49 
New Haven, Conn... 25 132 a 
Oakland, Cal.......... 33 34 
Peoples, Jersey City oe 85 90 
““ “* Bds. 5 
Pittsfield, Mass....... 120 130 
Rochester, N. Y...... 50 70 80 
“es Citizens 100 30 85 
Rondout & Kingston 75 80 





St. Gouis Missouri.. 
San Francisco Gas- 
Co., 8S. Fr’isco Cal. 
Toledo, Ohio........ 
Troy, Citizens.. ...... 
Washington, D.C... 


600,000 100 


i Scrip 500,000 20 
Woonsocket, R. I.... 150,000 100 
Wilmington, Del.... 50 
WN iaxecisstnnss a 50 


600 000) «50 250 


or ot 


« 
i 


1,500,000 20 215 


150 
80 
174 


254 


6 
a 

97 
225 


160 


70 


The following shares were sold at auction: 20 
shares Manhattan, @ 180; 10 shares Mutual, @ 64; 
96 shares Brooklyn, @ 110; 48 shares Nassau, @ 45; 
3 shares Metropolitan, @ 1354; $60 Metropolitan 


scrip, @ 1013. 
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Engagement Desired | 


AS EITHER 


ENGINEER, FOREMAN, OR SUPERINTENDENT | 
OF A WORKS, 
MAN WHO THOROUGHLY UNDERSTANDS | 
THE “LOWE PROCESS,” 
AND THE MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS 
IN GENERAL, 


And who also has a practical knowledge of all kinds of brick, 
stone, concrete, and earth work. Best of references as to char- 
acter and ability. Address, ** WATER GAS,” 

520-I1t No. 2 N. 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 


--s WANTED, 


Engagement as Engineer. 


4 


| 
| 
| 


BY A YOUNG 


175 


Has had 12 years’ experience, and is familiar with the manufac- 


ture of gas, the construction of works, office work, can make own 

drawings, and is at present connected as assistant engineer with 

a gas works manufacturing 350,000,000 cubic feet per year. 
519-2 Address ““S ee C.,”” care 


of this Journal 


SITUATION WANTED 


As Superintendent of Gas Works, 





By a practical man of 12 years’ experience, thoroughly versed in | 
all its various branches. Good references given. Address, 
“G. W.,”” care this Journal. 


ENGAGEMENT DESIRED 


BY A YOUNG MAN OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
AS SUPERINTENDENT OF GAS WORKS. 


A permanent situation is desired, where 
pend upon success of management. 
be given. Address 


First-class references can 
“ C.E.,”’ care of this Journal. 


FOR SALE, 
Six 20-inch Gas Valves, 


LITTLE USED. 


ALSO 


SECON D-FZAND 


BENCH CASTINGS, 


WITH FIVE AND SIX INCH STANDPIPE, 
Hydraulic Mains, Etc., Etc. 
WILL BE PRICE. 


HERRING & FLOYD, 


Oregon Iron Works, 742 Greenwich St., N ¥. 


SOLD AT A LOW 


| Full particulars given o 


future salary will de- | 


CHAPMAN 
VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam, Gas, and Water Valves 
and Gates, 


HYDRANTS, 


DRIP. 


FIR Ec 
WITH POSITIVE 
All Valves and Hydrants furnished with 
Babbitt Metal Seats & Non-Corrosive 
Working Parts. 


WORKS AT INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
Boston Office, 77 Kilby St. New York Office, 28 Piatt St. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 





5 
Parson’s Steam Blower, 
| FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. 


PARSON’S TAR BURNER, 


FOR UTILIZING COAL TAR AS FUEL, 


PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, 


FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 
all first-class. They will be sent to any responsible party for trial. No sale 
unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. 


H. E. PARSON, Supt., 42 PINE ST., N. Y. 


GAS WORKS FOR SALE,  °& CEF RORER. 


Manufacturer of 
in First-Class Running Order,inaCity G AS BURNERS, 
f 13,000 Population. 
a GAS HEATING AND COOF ING APPARATUS. 


Good contract with City for lamps, and good paying consumers. 
FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC. 
No. 248 North Eighth Street, Phila: ‘delphia. 


These devices are 





NET PROFITS OF EACH YEAR, OVER $6,000, 


n application. Address, 
CHARLES A. LAYMB, 
159 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


DIDIER 
‘Stettin Fire Brick Co., 


IN STETTIN, GERMANY, 


OFFER SUPERIOR 


ENAMELED CLAY GAS RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 


Superior Portland Cement. 
REPRESENTED BY 
EMIzt LENS, 
216 West Twenty-Fourth St., New York. 


THE ul STREET LAMP. 


520-3t 


City. 


T mproved ; 


IN. WY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Miner’s Pat. Street Lamps, 
with Fixtures for Hang- 


ing and Bracket Lamps. 


MIN EI 
Miner's 


Lamp Posts. 


G. 


Morrisania, 


THE PROCESS FOR REMOVING 


THE 


Carbonaceous Incrustations 
FROM 
THE INTERIOR SURFACE OF CLAY RETORTS, 


PATENTED BY THE LATE GEORGE W. EDGE. 


J. 


Also, 





CONNELLY & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Iron Sponge Purityine: Material 


CONNELLY’S JET EXHAUSTERS. 


407 Broadway, New York City. 


The subscriber, having secured the title to the abo sagt ae me 
is prepared to negotiate with gas companies for is use 
on very reasonable terms. The great economy of this pro- 
cess has been thoroughly demonstrated in this c ountry and 
in Engiand, and is the only method so fa) discovered that 
removes this trouvlesome accumulation expeditiously and 
without injury to the retorts. Address 


D. D. FLEMMING, Jersey City Gas Works, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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SILENT GAS ENGINE. 


Always Ready to be Started, and to give at once Full Power. 


NO STEAM TO MAKE OR MAINTAIN. 


NO COAL NO ASHES, NO 


NO FIRE NO DANGER NO EXTRA NSURANCE 
NO GAUGES, NO PUMPS NO LEAKAGE 


ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE, 


BURNS COMMON GAS. 


AVERAGE CONSUMPTION PER HORSE POWER, 


21 1-3 Cubic Ft. Per Hour. 


COSTS NOTHING WHILE STANDING LITTL WHILE 
RUNNING WITHOUT DOING WORK AND WulILE 
WORKING THE GAS IS PRECISELY REGULATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR IN PROPORTION TO THE POWER 
DEVELOPED 


SIZES AT PRESENT OFFERED, 2, 4 and 7 H. P 





LARGER SIZES TO ORDER. 


THE NEW OTTO SILENT GAS ENGINE. 


Unexcelled for Convenience and Economy in running Gas Exhausters, Tar and Ammonia Pumps, Hoists in Ware- 
houses or Stores, Ventilating Theatres, Halls and Buildings, Driving Electro-Magnetic Machines, 


Where work is intermittent, trouble with a steam boiler and engine is at its maximum, but 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CoO., 
$045 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 


A. ©. WOOD’S DRY SCRUBBER. 


This Serubber has been in use for 


And nseful generally for all work of small stationary steam engines. 


is at its minimum with a gas engine. For particulars, prices, etc., apply to 





TA wom three years, and found to be the 
| | cheapest, simplest, and most effective 
Scrubber for removing tar and am- 
brought 
to the notice of gas manufacturers. 


IT LEAVES NO TRACE OF AMNONIA. 


No expense for coke. wood, or other 


monia from the vas ever 






































material, No danger of stoppages, no 





cleaning out to be done. There is no 








increase of pressure, the gas having a 




















full, free passage ot equal capacity of 














the connecting pipes. 


















































Made in size to suit the capacity of any works. 


See pages 150 and 151 of the 
Light Journal” of April 2, 1879. 








‘* American Gas 
For estimates 





of cost, address, 


A. GC. WOOD, SYRACUSE, N. Y.. 


Or the Builders, T. F. ROWLAND, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO., Waltham, Mass. 


A. C. WOOD'S CAST IRON PIPE CUTTER 


Continues to be used by Gas and Water duatiahe in various parts of the country with the most satisfactory 
resuts. it.cuts cast or wrought iron pipe of any size, from three inches to the largest made, leaving the edges 


clean, smooth, and true. Address A. C. WOOD, Syracuse, N. Y, 
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J. H. CAUTIER & CO... LACLEDE MANHATTAN 


CORNER OF . | FIRE BRICKS AND FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
pape cal apes | CAS RETORT WORKS RETORT WORKS. 
4 ‘ 9 #¥e We and and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior W 
MANUFACTURERS OF | Pe Mieke for Siemans oa a ty Fane, Sates ADAM EBER. 
and Tiles for Whitwell’s Hot Blast Ovens, ast Furnace 
| and Cupola Tiles, Etc. CLAY GAS RETORTS 
Clay Gas Retorts “plana “eae a 
Gas House Tiles, “ie cinicks and Tiles AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
as ouse Tiles, Glass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Pipe, Etc. 
901 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 612 sie libidinal Office and Works, 16th Street and Avenue C., N. ¥. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and ESTABLISHED IN 1845. § 
Fire Sand in Barrels, B. KREISCHER & SONS, Borgner & 0 Brien, 


303-19 CE GREGORY | OFPIOE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST. E.R, W.Y. CLAY GAS RETORTS 
BROOKLYN AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works Gas FRetorts, rine pricks, ties, eve. 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO. 
Manufacturers of Clay Hetorts, Fire aia, | . & 23d St., Above Race, 


Gas House and other Tile. TILES, FIRE BRICK . 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. | Soins arcs 
Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


ue. GARDNER BROTHERS, xe wiliRen, no. 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.—— 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Ete. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 13 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., sh aoe for the New England States. 














OFFICE, 418 t to » 422 2 East 23d St.. poem York. ESTABLISHED 1856. ~ WORKS. PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERS 


HENRYT “MAURER. 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 


THE— 


ECONOMY OF CAS AS A FUEL 


FOR 


coo JEING PURPOSES. 

















This is a small Pamphlet containing the Paper read by 


MR. WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


At the recent meeting of the American Gas Light Association. 


IT IS INTENDED FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION BY GAS COMPANIES AMONG THEIR CONSUMERS 


Price, Twelve Dollars per Thousand. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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MITCHELL, VANCE & COQ. 


9 Manufacturers of 


And Every Description of 


=~ 


—- GAS FIXTURES, 


| h ‘ Also Manufacturers of 
Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c, 


Salesroom, S36 DROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, 
Spectal designs furnisued for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
| Public Halls, Lojgea Ac 








LUDLOW 


IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER Valve Mant's 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 


BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. sik chilis 


\ Patentees and Manufacturers, / | 
PH. & F. M. ROOTS,) ° ‘CONNERSVILLE, IND, | BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES 
S. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 6 Cortland St. and 8 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 8 Dey St., N. Y. 
WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 6 Cortland St., N. Y. 


| 93S to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Ave. 


(Double and Single Gate winc to 36 inch—outside and 
| inside screw Indicator etc fo Gas Wate and Steam— 


HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. ALSO 
= FIRE HYDRANTS. 





SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 



















Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 5 
Q 
BUILDERS OF ee =] 
. 3 
Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. BOB 
~ b @ 
" a S be E ti : oad 5 
a= : ; a NALA AAT 
‘e) 4 ° : Q 
* ae = = } a 
a= —— _ 03 2 1S) re) 
i D ce = q fy 
4 ee i) fa Zi 
3 aes a 
Ss) D., Sa ® pa 
on S- &] 
“co ee BHO 85 8] 
gq xaos § — — 
~ aA > / Y 
oS 228558 4| Portland Cement, 
= Bs Qf ~ 5 5 
AE Ses g dt Roman Cement. 
moe eo ke SB ee | 
Ono & RS OT 4 9 Y 
SRS =zZDRE FG Keene’s Cement. 
nA a am . = k Y Y 
g58 5202 ;|Sellurs Gas Cement. 
a He no ee igi . . ‘ 
eoSag.. a English Fire Brick, No. 1. 
Bag pegs g| <  @iten Wins Bete 
2 2 «af =< J | Silica Fire Brick. 
Pn gan € #w& 
SES eaRun8 < IMPORTER 
Sen hee. Ss « io Y 
AE ESSE bs. L. MERCHANT 
= < en gn 2 = < 41 Broadway, New York, 
<a = ye oe a a Just below Trinity Church. 344-ly 
& of a 5 - ey 3 te” Remit 25 cents postage for ‘Practice Treatise on 
Y 2 i 7 ae Cement, 
he ony ~~. & B a 
Beore x & ae 
Se ™ we £ 
AG -« ~ Ss 
wac&bean § EF’. O. NORTON, 
2oO NM & . 
< 7 = <« v7 mo MANTFACTURER OF 
me2OkEFON ' _ 
Fox 7 aS = +) Mydrauhe Cement. 
~™ Sree KR oO ea y 
An = 4 > oS = = | Specially adapted for gas works. Under water it ts capable 
a h : ; OH me 4 < | of giving better resuits than Portland or any other cement. 
M™ NS o + , : ; ° 
mA N Se a 21 Cortland Street, New York. 
Gem om. a 3g —— 
“Sem -bRe B 
caieeo.e) Preserve the Journal! 
. — . = | — 
= as Pea pone 
Rw. w © 
a ere a & pavais : ; 
Z, r S gee “ We will furnish to our subscribers an important 
FS el of a z © article for preserving in a conrenient form, the num. 
Py — 5S & bers of the Journal as it is issued at the very low 
N 5 = B= | price of $1.25. Sent eith: by Eaprese or Mail, an 
co z | 
eo) > NM Ss - | directed. 
=) ve ; ; 
- i 3S ao 8 By mail the postage will t« vv cents, whick wil! bs 
fe a a5 added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to 
bd — | 
Ss) o ae A. M. CALLENDEP & CO, 
= . > y 
3 x am 42 Pine Street, Room 18, New York. 
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DAVI! D 8. BROWN, Pres JAS. P. MIC HAELSON, Sec. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Tre: is Ww M. SEXTON, Supt. 
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Cast [rou bas Water Pips, sig Vales ~ aos Fashlders, a. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. - 


WARREN FOUNDRY aw MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 


O00 —— 


Cast Iron Water and G 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES wasuae 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. |, 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 





S Pipe 


436-1 


GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by Wm. Ricn- 
SCil E N t IFIC BOOKS a akps. C. E. 18 mo. Sewed. 20 Ceats, 
GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. S. CATHELS, C.E. 
| 10 Cents 


We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THowas 
and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol we. Saoenseciin. 


AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING ATR, by 
GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAY Kicharps, 4 to Owen C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
with numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cioth bind- Svo. Cloth. $1.50. 
ing. $12. FODELL‘’S SYSTEM CF BOOKKEEPING FOR 
WHE GAS ANALYST°’S MANUAL, by F.W Harr- GAS COMPANIES. $. 
LEY. $2.50. The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 
ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PU. Price. ’ 
HIFICATION and USE OF CGAL GAN, vy We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
Rev. W. R. Bowprrcu, M. A., with Engravings. 8 v: “ | any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 
Cioth. "$4. mA), 4 _ = * All remittances must be made by Check, Draft, or Post Office 
Money Order. 
NEWRBIGGING’S HANDBOOK, by T'x0mas NEw- 
BIGGING, C. E. $3.75. 





lowing Books, at prices named : 


A. M, CALLENDER & CO., 
Room 16, No, 42 Pine St.. N. Y. 








R. D. WOOD & CO., 
PHILADELPHIa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts, Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


400 Chestnut Street. 
JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 


Works, 1Sth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Stree 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N.B.—Pipes from 8-11cn and upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths. 
t@™” Sond for Circular and Prise List. 


BERGEN IRON WORKS. | 
R. A. BRICK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 
FOR WATER AND GAS, 


Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 


WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL, Selling Agent, 
Office, 85 Liberty St., N.Y. 


Mellert Foundry & Machine Co, 


Kuimited. Established 1848, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CSRS 


Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, etc. 
Machinery and castings for Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc. 


ARNOLD MELLERT, Supt., READING, PA. 


NATIONAL GOAL GAS COMPANY. 


320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS but from later 
most essential improvements. more appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making ‘‘ Water Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- 
1eated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is an established success. More than One 
Hundred Miilion cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturerand consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gas made by the old, or any other method, 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials reqnireé 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and about 
33g gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bri- 
liunt gas. 

Rights for sale. Inquire of th President, 
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HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Works, 


738, 740, 742 & 744 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BENCH C ASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each, 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AiR CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS 
(wet and dry), and 
EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
BENDS and BRANCHES 
»f all sizes and description. 
FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 
PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 
FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME, 
BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 
t*AS GOVERNORS, 
and everything ceanected with well regulated Gas Works at 
luw price, aud in complete order, 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stooping leaks in Retorts. 


N. B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices, 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 
SLLAS C. HERRING, 


fl. RANSHAW, Pres. & Mangr. T. H. Brrcew, Asst. Mangr. 
WM. STACEY, Vice-Pres. 


STACEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC 


GAS-HOLDERS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Cast and Wrought [ron Work 


used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works, 





Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
REFERENCE, 


Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. 
Indianopolis Gas Co. 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co. 
Springfie'd, O., Gas Co, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co, 
Kansas © ity, Mo., Gas Co. 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. 
Burlington Iowa, Gas Co, Vv icksburg, Miss. Gas Ce 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver City, Gai., Gas Ce 
R. T. Coverdale, Fne’r Cincinnan, and others 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO,, 


Inimited, 


Builders of Gas Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





+, La., Gas Uo, 
Saginaw, Mich,, Gas Co, 
Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co, 
Peoria, Ill., Gas Co, 
Quincy, Ill., Gas Co. 
Champaign, ills., Gas Co, 
; Carlinville, Ill., Gas Co. 








Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 


JAMES R. FLOYD. 


R, J. TARVIN, Sec, & Treas, 


Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Co, 


1842. DEILY & FOWLER 1881 
LAUREL IRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, PHILA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WITH CAST 


OR WROUGHT IRON GULDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Koof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers. Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 135 gasholders, 
Personal supervision given to the erection of all our work, 


Holders built at following places since 1868: 
Lancaster, Pa. (2) Indianapolis, Ind, 
Williamsport, Pa. (3) Jacksonville, 1. 
Bristol, Pa, (2) Johet, Ill. 
Catasaqua, Pa, Lawrence, Kansas, 
Kittanning, Pa, Jefferson City, N. O. La. (2) 
Hazelton, Pa. Algiers, N. O., La. 
Freeport. Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich 
Huntingdon, Pa, Buffalo, N. Y. (2) 
Pittston Fa, Cgde mate! a i 
Bethlehem (8), Pa Waverly, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa Little Pale. N. Y. 
Canter, Pa Penn Yann, N. Y. 

( ‘arlisle Pa, Watkins, N. 2 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Coney Island, N. Y, 
Annapolis, Md, (2) Batavia, N.Y. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Gloucester, N, J. 
Lynchburg, Va. Salem, N.J. 
Stanton, Va. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Youngstown, O Burilagton, Vt. 
Steubenville, 0 Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Zanesville, O Att'ca, N. Y. 
Mansfield, 0, Mount Holly, N. J. 
Marion, O, 7 unt Joy, Pa. 
Jelleaire, O, Rockaway B ach, L, I. (2) 
Athens ©. Zanesville, y 
Barnesville, O Lancaster, O. 
Newark, O. Blackwell’s Island, N. Y. 
Columbus, O, Waltham, Mass, 
Franklin, Ina, Dorcnester, Mass. 
Plaintield, N. J. Wheeling, W Va, 
Englewood, N. J. Lansing, Mich, 
Flemington, N. J. ( Flint. Mich, 

Dover, Del. Mi'ton, Pa, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Galveston, Texas, 
Meriden, Conn, 


BROWN & OWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





sich, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Gas and Water Works Supplies. 


Particular attention given to the alteration of old works. 


Estimates and Drawings furnished. 
THOS. KR. BROWN, 
Late Chief-Eng. Phila. Gas Works. 
Address all communications to 


N. W. Cor. 12th and Noble Streets, 
482-ly PHILADELPHIA, 


R. PIPT OWEN, 








The Kerr Murray Mfg, Co,, 


THE LATEST IMPROVED 


Gas Apparatus 


AND 


MACHINERY, 


Wrought Iron Roofs and 
Bench Castings, 


SINGLE LIFT AND TELESCOPIC 
GASHOLDERS. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & C0, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


@AS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES. 


WANU FACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS. 


WORKS: 
Cors. Pratt, Scott, McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 467-ly 





CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


ce =o 
Aeeen ees EE | bens CexEEE | 
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GASHOL DERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 





T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y 
ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Mannufactories. 





No. 1211 MARKET 


Engineer and Builder, 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





P. MUNZINGEHR 


PENN. 


BUILDER AND CONSTRUCTOR OF ALL KINDS OF GAS MACHINERY, 


ON THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED PLAN. 


Bench Castings, 
Centre Valves, 


Condensers, 


Gasholders, 


Scrubbers, 


Estimates and Drawings Furnished upon Application. 


Purifiers, 


Stop Valwes, Etc., Etc. 


tlie nn 
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“SCOTT'S” OCEAN MINE 
YOUCHIOCHENY GAS COAL. 


W. L. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors, ERIE, PA. 


This Colliery is located at Scott Haven, on the Youghiogheny River, Westmoreland County, Pa., directly 
adjoining the Penn Company’s Youghiogheny Mine. 


Over One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Tons of this Coal Sold in 1880 


for delivery during the year ending March, 1881, distributed among forty different Gas Company’s, including every 
Company in New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Newark, nearly every Company on the Hudson River as far 
is Albany and Troy, as well as all the prominent Companies on the Sound—at Boston and other New England ports. 

The universal favor with which this coal has been received has induced Messrs. Scott & Co. to increase their 
already large facilities for meeting the wants of Gas Companies, giving to consumers an undoubted guarantee that 


delivery will be promptly made. Applications addressed to the undersigned will meet with prompt response. 


PERKINS & CO., General Sales Agents, 


41 SOUTH STREET, N. Y. 





The West Fairmont and Marion Consolidated Coal Company, , TYRCONNELL Gas comL., 


- . miaiaes “’ | MINED IN TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA. 
Bfines a ang ehheinagtensinggy West Wirginin, Company’s Office, 25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 
OFFER FOR SALE THEIR | 


CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary 


VERY SUPERIOR GAS COAL, | scmsca te. mace Agee Senet us wes, x, 


IN ANY QUANTITY DESIRED, on the shortest notice, at their office, 231 BROADW4A 2, New York | SHIrring Pornt—Baltimore, Md. 





JOURNAL des USINES a GAZ. 


Issued on the 5th of each Month. 


} 
| 
| 
. 7 4 
THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION | G. Ww. DRESSER, C. E., 
“3 
| 


This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas with an illuminat- 
ng power of over 16 candles. Forty bushels of very supcricr 
| Coke, with little Ash and scarcely any clinker Oi-ly 





RELATING TO GAS MANOFACTURE IN FRANCE. 


Member American Society Civil Engineers. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


ON ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


MESSRS. SERVIER, MONNIER. AND ROUGET, ‘EDITORS AND MANAGERS. 


Subscriptions Received at this Office, Price, Post-paid, $3.50 Per Annum, 














THE GAS ANALYSTS MANUAL. | 

BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.I.C.E., M.S.E. E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 
PRICE, $2.50. 

CONTENTS. SEctTIoN I.—The purposes of photometry. Standard light. Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses Act ) ‘R E S I D U A L Pp R oO D U Cc T 8. 


Amendment Act, 1871 :—Regulations in respect of testing apparatus, mode of testing for illuminating power, and for | — 
sulphuretted ateneet n. Description of scandard apparatus. The photometer room. Preparation of candles. Testing | 


operations. Readings. Correction for gas consumpt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt. Corrections for barometric { (6 H 99 
pressure and temperatare. Ordinary photometers. The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer at | QW 0 th as. 
work. To rate the jet photometer. 

SECTION 1].—Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphu compounds. Peeper} 
stion of solutions. Fitting up. To set the apparatus at work. Analysis. 

SECTION II].—Ammonia. Sulphuretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid. The Cooper’s Tube, or Eudiometer. To calculate | Under this title a neat little book has been is- 
weight of sulphur. Harcourt’s color test. A rapid and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas. Specific 
gravity. To find the specific gravity of dry gas. To correct the bulk and find the weight of gas. 

APPENDIX.—Rules and tables to facililate the ca’culations necessary in the determination of the illuminating value as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together 
and degr ¢ of purity of coal gas. Photometry. Ammonia and sulphur. Proving of testing meters in Londov. The gas 
referec:’ cubic-foot measure, Times and mode of testing for pressure in London. Proposed standards of light. 


“ : Callender & Co.. 42 Pine Street. N.Y. shades, etc., of different kinds of glass, 
, ¥ i nN . ’ The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- 
KINC’S TREATISE THE AMERICAN ‘niesto distri ) A 


| nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. 


Y - | If Gas Companies can induce their consumers to 

C : ¢) Al {x A S. GAS- LIGHT JO Uk NAL. |use better burners and shades, one-half of the 
— $3 PER ANNUM. fault-finding will cease. 

Vol. I., Bound in Cloth, $10. | The price is $10 per thousand. Orders may 


A. ML. CALLENDER & ©0.. 43 Pine ptreet, N, Y. | 42 Pine street, N. Y. | be sent to the office of this gournal. 


Gas Manufacture 


AND THE UTIIIZATION OF 


sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, 


with a table, taken from Prof. Chandler’s lecture, 


showing the loss of light resulting from the use of 
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GAS COALS. 


NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


CAS COAL COM’Y 


Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GAS COALS, 





PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF | AND PREPARED FOR 
| 
| 
YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. | GAS PURPOSES 
> —@ o_o aaa TS DS Day 

——00 —- 

5 This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their ae : : 2 , : , a ; “ 
justly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to, Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s «aa Penn Station 
any point reached by raliroad or navigation. on most favor | yy the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
able terms, 


General Office—89 Wood Street, ° OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH, PA.| No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
Branch Office—120 Water Street, PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 


| 
WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. | 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. | 366—1y 
W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. | 


THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent | CANNELTON COAL COMPAN Y 


351-ly at Cleveland, Ohio. 

| Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the dest en richer produced 
| in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
| J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Ambov, N. Be 





THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 
Company’s Office, No. 52 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Sates (PERKINS & CO., New York. BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven. 
Acrents: ) DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. DAVIS, MAYER & CO., Baltimore. 





C, OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 


Re ee in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build | TH E e Oo RR T [> i TT CO A L co. 


This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, 
It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibs. of 


good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount | 


of coke of good quality. 
Ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 


he Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
panies of New York; the Brooklyu and Citizen’s Gas Light 
Companies of egg Hy N. Y ,; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
JVLC 
R 


OFFER THEIR CELEBRATED 


‘Fort Pitt Gas Coal, 


Carefully Screened and Prepared for Gas Purposes, 
Delivered at any Point reached by HKailroad or 


Navigation, on the Most Favorable Terms. 
Best dry coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 


NCOALY | Office, No. 337 Liberty Street, 
PiTrTsBuoURGH, PENN. 
prompt attsrtion given to orders for chartering of vessels, 


924-1y Box 314. J. E. McCRICKART, Manager. 





pany of Baltimore, Md., and the Providence Ga» Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R. 1. 














tit pesparo coa company (CHE MONTAUK GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


JOHN WEHITE, President, 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 


Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N.y.| SMIth Building, 3, 5, & 7 Cortlandt St.. N. ¥i 


BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston, 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia, 
Wharves Locust Point, 
Compaty’s Office, 15 German St., 


Among ths consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine 


*.* Reference to them 1s requested, 204-4 JAMES BOYCE, Agent and Shiprer, BALTIMORE. 


English and Provincial Gas Coals, 


IMPORTED BY THE UNDERSIGNED, VIZ.: 


BLOCK HOUSE, GLACE BAY, AND INTERNATIONAL, 


FROM THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Abram Company’s Arley Gas Coal and Cannel, 
Higginson’s North Ince Hall Gas Cannel, 


FROM LIVERPOOL. DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STASES. ; 
ANALYSES FURNISHED AND FULL PARTICULARS OBTAINED BY APPLYING TO 


PERKINS & CO., 41 South Street, New York. 


} Baltimore. 


WHARVES, LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 





















onlaser . 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 
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7; W 
{ The U. 8. Centennial Commission aes YF | 
PH N= ff 
et HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 
/ ‘DD ] ) ILIV AT ; 
: : HARRIS, GRIFFIN & Co@., : ‘ 
1 12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49-“Dey St., N. Y., U. S, A., A 
FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : * 
The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
he ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to comm@ndation, 
Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 
GROUP JUDGES. C 
AMERICAN. FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash- Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Great Britain 
ngton, D. C. JUL. SCHTEDMAYER, Germany 
Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y- Mr. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 
Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. CO. P. F. KUPKA, Anstria. A 
Pror. J. C. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 
GENERAL HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW. New York. “a 
: o a « 
i Chas. F. Dieterich’s Regenerator Furnace. 
JF 
4 CAN BE ADAPTED TO ANY BENCH WITHOUT DISTURBING THE ORDINARY SETTINGS. 
La 
gis 
eri 
These Furnaces have been in operation at the works of the People’s 
Gas Company,’ Baltimore, since June, 1878. A bench of 6’s, with retorts 
20in.x12in.x8ft. 6in., will burn off 1,350 pounds of coal in 3 hours. Twenty-five 
per cent. of the coke is sufficient to thoroughly burn off the charges. 
State, city, and factory rights granted on reasonable terms. For full par- 7 
ticulars apply to either Ma 


Wh. FARMER, 111 Broadway,N.¥., FF. L. HAGADORN, 162 Beach St. Chicago, Ill., or HENRY J. DAVISON, 231 Broadway, N. Y. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Prest. and Gen. Supt. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 


\ 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS., 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 


GAS STOVES—AMERICAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH. Agencies: 
SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER. 37 Water Street, Cincinnati. 
SUGG’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS. ALSO NN AND TTT. { 20 South Canal Street, Chicago. 
Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “‘Invariable Measuring’? Drum, | 8109 North Second Street, St. Louis. 
Sole Agents for Wm. Cowan’s Automatic Pressure Changer. 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


Manufactorieces: 


512 W. 22d St., N. Y. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. | 











HEL™ME & MeiIILHENNY, 
Successors to Harris & Brother. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


PRACTIOAL GAS WECTBR WANUVUPACTURBERS, 


al 


Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, I hotometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 

From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 33 years) and from our personal supervision of all 

Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed prom ptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


WILLIAM HELME. JOHN McILHENNY. 








WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas, WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. H. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. S. L. JONES, Sec. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS STOVES FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES, 


8S. V. MERRICK, Asst, Sec. 


Dry and We} GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov- 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas, 


Goodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 





Church's Reversible Sten, for Gas Purifiers 


| NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELL’S 
System of Bookkeeping 


FOR GAS COMPANIES, 


Price $5, which should be sent either in Check, P, O. Order 
or Registered Letter. 

Biank Bocks, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
tem, wi'l he supplied to Gas Companies, by apply)ng to W. P. 
FopRiL )’ailadelphia, or 






























A M. CALLENDEK & CO 
OFFICE GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N. ¥ 


- CATHEL’S 
CAS CONSUMERS 
MANUAL, 


Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with. 


Reversible, Very Durable, & Easily Repaired. Oval Slats, with Malleable Iron Cross Bars, | 0"t any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
? } and money value of the Gasconsumed. Aiso the best method 
y . . 4 N J - , N , . | 4 
Apply to Contixentat Works, Greenpoint, N. Y., or Davis & Farnum Manvracturrne Co., Waltham, | of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light, 


Mass., who are authorized to build them, or to It will be to the advantage of Gas Compunies to supply 
| their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of - 
a o aw 26 , pre 
GEORGE D. CABOT, Agent Lawrence Gas Co., Lawrence, Mass. venting complaint arising from their want ct knowledge in 
regard to the registration ofthe meters. For saic by 
A. M, CALLENDER & CO 
| 42 Pine Strect, New York Koom1 











PATENTED JULY-9, 1878. 


- Rererences :—Lawrence Gas Co., Lawrence Mass.; Roxbury Gas Co., Roxbury, Mass.; Newport Gas 
Co,, Newport, R. I. 
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American Gas Light Zourual. Feb. 16, 1881. 
THE CHUM BRATEHD 
RETORT GAS HEATING STOVES, 


For Bathrooms, Offices, Studies, Halls, Chambers, Etc. 











THESE ARE 


OUR NEW OPEN FIRE-PLACE 
REFLECTOR HEATERS, 


WITH CORRUGATED COPPER REFLECTORS. 


(SSS | Designs are ornamental, Castings the very finest, 
SS . : : ae 2 ° 

\ oT ’ : and trimmings nickel-plated. They are very cheer- 
ie 


AM ful and pleasant. Two sizes, numbered 4 and 5. 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 





THIS IS An, THIS IS 


OUR RETORT | = OUR RETORT 


Parlor Heater. (#, Parlor Heater. 


4 


THREE SIZES, Sa THREE SIZES, 


NUMBERED 1, 2, AND 3. = > ie ang . NUMBERED 1, 2, AND 3. 





RETORT HEATER. 


THESE TWO CUTS REPRESENT 


The Cylindrical Reflector Heaters, 
With Corrugated Copper Reflectors. Nickel-plated Frame in Front. 


Made in Three Sizes, Numbered 1, 2, and 3. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


MANUHACTURED BY THE 


REFLECTOR HEATER, REFLECTOR HEATER. 


RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 
Providence, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 


FRED. 1. MARCY, Fresident. IN. EX. SMITH, Treasurer 
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